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‘*POSSUMVILLE SKETCHES,” by Kemble, begin in next week’s Leslie’s. 
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THE GREEK MOB IN FRONT OF KING GEORGE’S PALACE AFTER THE DEFEAT OF PIATI. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
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The populace which assembled in the streets of Athens after hearing of the defeat of Prince Constantine’s army by the Turks moved to the front of the king’s palace and shouted 
“Treason, treason !’ There was great fear that the king would have to flee. The Delyannis ministry was dismissed, and Ralli, the leader of the opposition, made premier. He prom- 
ises ‘‘ peace through war.” He probably thought that a catchy phrase without any really definite meaning. 
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The Plight of Greece. 


NROM the beginning it seemed quite impossible for 
Greece to accomplish very much in a war with 
Turkey. But few anticipated that Turkey would 
be able in one pitched battle, of not very long dura- 

tion, to put the Greeks to rout and place the monarchy at 
the sultan’s mercy. To be sure, the Turkish army out- 
numbered the Grecian forces many times, but we naturally 
expected that the Grecian fleet would do something—capt 
ure Salonica, for instance, and cut off the Turkish source 
of supplies. But the Grecian fleet has done little or noth- 
ing. Then again, it was only natural to expect that so soon 
as the Turks had demonstrated their strength in the field 
one of the great Christian Powers would bid the Moslem 
invader to halt. But the Christian Powers appear to be 
pleased at Turkey’s victory. 

In Athens there has been the greatest excitement. The 
Delyannis ministry has fallen, and Ralli, the leader of the 
opposition, has been made premier. Indeed, if the present 
dynasty is not driven out of Greece it will barely have 
escaped that fate. On Independence Day, the 6th of April, 
King George was cheered to the echo in the streets of 
Athens as he drove to Mass and back again to his palace. 
On Sunday, the 25th, the populace of Athens, after hear- 
ing of the defeat at Mati, assembled before the king’s pal- 
ace and shouted, ‘‘ Treason, treason !” while the retiring 
ministry was arranging with the king to make room for a 
new government. 

The concerted Powers in Europe have permitted these 
things to happen. A progressive modern monarchy is in 
danger of extermination ; many thousands of brave and 
patriotic Greek Christians have been slain, and Crete is to be 
delivered over to the Moslem assassins. We can confident- 
ly expect, in a very little while, to hear from Armenia that 
a few more thousand Christians have been butchered to 
make a Moslem holiday. It is difficult for an Oriental to 
understand Western methods ; taking everything in con- 
sideration, however, it unreasonable for 
these Asiatic fanatics to believe that the killing of the Ar 
menian Christians is pleasing to the Christians of Europe. 


does not seem 


The Export of Gold. 


T is due to the fright which was occasioned by the ex- 
ports of gold between 1893 and 1897 that whenever 
any allusion is made to the possibility of renewed 
exportation of gold coin or bullion the tendency is to 

express alarm. People seem to fear that the minute gold 
leaves the United States for Great Britain or Europe there 
is danger that financial trouble, such as was experienced in 
1895 and 1896 especially, will come again upon us 

Therefore, recent reports that Great Britain or Europe 
might send to the United States for gold have caused many 
persons to fear that we might be again approaching the 
same financial conditions which were so conspicuous during 
Mr. Cleveland’s last administration. 

The truth is, however, that the demand for American 
gold just now, instead of being of an unhappy suggestion, 
is, on the contrary, a good indication that our financial con- 
dition is healthy and that there are no apprehensions which 
are reasonable of any recurrence of the disastrous experi- 
ences of recent years. 

Gold went abroad two or three years ago because invest- 
ors in Europe were seriously alarmed lest the government 
of the United States would be unable to redeem its obliga 
tions in that metal. Therefore, everybody who was able to 
get gold did get it, and some of it was sent to Europe, and 
vast quantities of it were put away in safe-deposit vaults, 
or other hiding- places. 

After the success of the Republican party, which brought 
assurance that for four years at least there would be no 
danger that the government would suspend gold payments, 
almost all of this gold came from its hiding-places, so that 
in the New York Clearing House there was something like 
sixty million dollars of it, and in the Federal Treasury more 
than one bundred and fifty million dollars. 

Conditions in Europe have made it essential that Austria 
should procure gold, and Japan having determined to do its 
financial business upon a gold basis, there arose a demand 
for gold which was more easily met in the American market 
than elsewhere. Therefore some of our gold has been again 
going to Europe, and more may go. But this time it is because 
we can sell it or lend it to Europe at a fair profit, and not 
because Europe has been selling our securities, or is fearful 
that we are going to a silver basis. In a little while, with 
the exportation of grain and provisions which is sure to 
come this summer, all of this gold is likely to be returned 
to us, and perhaps more will come with it. 

Therefore the export of gold to-day is a sign of healthy 
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condition, whereas in recent years it has been a sure indica- 
tion of financial distress in this country. 


Our Towns and Villages. 


ECENTLY, the writer of this has traveled in sev 
eral of the Middle States and has seen a number of 
towns and villages and many long stretches of 
libelous extrava 





country road. It would seem a 
gance to say that not one street in ten and not one road in 
twenty and not one farm-fence in thirty was in order, but 
with due respect to our own proper pride, the statement is 
well witiin the facts. 
ing need be said here, because enough is being said in 


Of the good-roads movement noth- 


countless places, and with such slow effect that we almost 
begin to feel that the statesman who said it took England 
forty years to carry out a full 
necessity for it might twist his words to fit his kinsmen 


reform after she saw the 


on this side of the sea. For several generations the solemn 
intellects of our State legislators in all the States have been 
weighed down with the problem of how to fence in stock 
without building fences, and the persuasive agents who 
deal in contrivances of wire warranted to outlast eternity 
have complicated the situation in more ways than one, but 
ihe general effect has been the same—the decay and the de 
moralization of the fence. There are in the United States 
about five million farms, but it might be a rash thing to 
say that two hundred thousand of them were surrounded 
by fences kept in good repair and presenting an agreeable 
appearance. 

But the most deplorable condition is that of the average 
town or village, where the opportunities for beauty are so 
numerous and where they are so often neglected. It is 
almost impossible to make an American city acceptable 
from an artistic standpoint, because the difficulties are so 
best it will take 
achieve anything satisfactory, but we can catch our towns 


innumerable ; at a century or two to 
and villages young and thus train them from the start. 
The main obstacle is the general lack of co - operation. 
There are village-improvement schemes and elaborate plans 
by landscape men and architects, but, except in rare in- 
stances, they are so complicated or so costly as to be for- 
bidding to the small populations; for almost every body who 
owns a home lives pretty close to his income and fights shy 
of any extra expenditure. Our observation from scattered 
cases is that the village -improvement movement which 
really improves and keeps on improving is the one that 
begins in a simple meeting of the property owners. They 
get together and talk matters over. 

We have one instance before us. Five years ago a vil- 
lage in one of the Middle States, although admirable in 
situation and containing a number of residences costing 
from four to ten thousand dollars, looked dirty, unkempt, 
and shiftless. The men kept their places in decent repair, 
but the streets were bad, many of the fences were falling, 
and there were a number of nuisances. Finally, the own- 
ers of property got together. An exchange of views was 
the first step 
tion. A month from the first meeting found the twenty 
men present earnestly convinced that something should be 


A week of consideration led to an organiza- 


done. After a long session each man pledged himself to be 


responsible for twenty dollars. Most of the men, when 
they got home, thought they had given away too much to 
a temporary zeal, and they talked about it to their wives. 
In some way the wives got together and decided to help 
out their husbands. The usual 
cleared a little over two hundred dollars. 


bazaar followed, and it 
Interest by this 
time was general, and those who were not members of the 
association began to appreciate its intentions, and the con- 
sequence was that a fund of five hundred dollars was soon 
in hand, and nobody had felt any drain on his resources. 
In fact, it did what years had failed to do—it brought the 
people of the town together and began a social life that has 
Nor was that all. If 
there was to be town improvement, there must be house 


gone on increasingly to this day. 
and yard improvement, too; so everybody commenced to 
clean up and paint and plant flowers and cultivate beauty. 
The association did wonders with its five hundred dollars, 
It has 
no salaries, and every dollar is spent under active commit 


and it had no difficulty after thatin getting money. 


tees who see that it yields a hundred cents in good to the 
community. The result in the five years has been to double 
the value of all property in the village and to make every 
person in it proud of his home. 

When there is interest in improving and beautifying 
towns and villages the owners of homes will keep them im 
After all, the sentiment of a com- 
munity is pretty well expressed in its physical condition, 


proved and beautiful. 


and when carelessness is written all over a settlement it is 
a place which wise people avoid. It is so easy to correct 
these evils, and the results are so profitable and far-reach 
ing, that 
ought to be one of the crowning achievements of the cent 


a crusade for town and village improvement 


ury. 


Politics in Kentucky. 


JPNUHE Kentucky Legislature has at last succeeded in 
choosing a successor to Mr. Blackburn in the Sen 
ate of the United States. The new man, William 
J. Deboe, is a Republican, and now in the Federal 

Senate the Republicans have members equal in number to 
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the combined opposition. Mr. Hobart, in case of a tie, will 
therefore have the casting vote. 

This contest in Kentucky was long and bitter. 
trial of Dr. W. Godfrey Hunter, twice 
the caucus nominee for Senator, and the Governor of the 
State, Colonel W. O. Bradley. 
had the majority of the party behind him, as he only need 
These, how- 


It wasa 
strength between 
Dr. Hunter appears to have 
secure his election. 


at last, after being indicted by 


ed one or two votes to 
ever, he could not get, and 
the grand jury on the charge of conspiracy to bribe, Dr. 
Hunter retired from the race. He had underestimated the 
staying qualities of Governor Bradley, who fought so 
effectively that, though he could not win himself, he un- 
horsed his adversary. 

Governor Bradiey’s friends claim that he had a right to 
be consulted in the choice of a Federal Senator, for they 
say that without his vigorous aid during the last election 
Kentucky would have been lost to the Republican party 
and sound money, and this claim is substantiated by mem- 
bers of the national committee who were particularly cog 
nizant of the work effected by his canvass of the State. The 
vote for McKinley was increased by forty-five thousand 
over that cast for Colonel Bradley a year previous, and it is 
admitted that this result, even by which only a bare ma- 
jority of two hundred and eighty over the Bryan vote was 
obtained, could not have been secured without Colonel Brad- 
ley’s earnest and active work, nor unless the Governor had 
stood well in the estimation of the people and his adminis- 
tration been generally approved of. 

Colonel Bradley is unquestionably a strong man. He 
is a great lover of right and justice, a hater of shams and 
frauds, with a will to execute according to his convictions. 
Such men will provoke opposition, of course, but to wrench 
from the solid South a State always before Democratic, and 
place it in the Republican fold, so to administer its execu- 
tive office as to decrease its taxes while reforming abuses 
and increasing its prosperity, meantime in the political 
arena checkmating the schemes of the wiliest politicians 
of the State so as to secure the State to the Republicans in 
the electoral college, indicates an integrity of purpose, a 
strength of mind, and an executive force possessed by few 
even of the strongest men of the time. It is these traits of 
character, and the vigorous action of the man in carrying 
out the work which they have inspired, that have made 
Governor Bradley so promineut a figure during the last two 
years in the politics of his section. 


The Theatrical Season-end. 


"s - , ; 
HIS theatrical man- 


agers—or, to speak more precisely, the managers 


is the time when American 
of theatres located in American cities, chiefly in 
New York—cither close their houses or sub-let them 
for summer shows, and announce their sailing for Europe 
Incidentally, 
these magnates of the dramatic world confide to sympathiz- 


‘in search of new plays for next season.” 


ing newspaper reporters their joy at escaping temporarily 
the importunities of those singularly persistent optimists, 
the native playwrights, self-styled dramatists, and some- 
times jocosely alluded to as ‘‘ the great unacted.” 

The season now drawing to its close has furnished the 
average amount of entertainment to that large body of 
thoughtless amusement-seckers, consisting in part of the 
mere transient population of the metropolis, whose patron- 
age goes to the circus, the music-hall, and the vaudevilles. 
This element at present practically dictates the policy of the- 
atrical management here, because the managers are bound 
first of all to make their houses pay. 
enterprises in New York 
the whole United States 
resembling that of the ready-made-clothing houses and the 


The business of stage 
—which, theatrically speaking, is 
-is conducted upon a plan closely 


pawn shops, and having as little relation to wsthetics. It 
is ‘‘run”’ by about the same class of speculators as the 
In all the thirty-odd theatres of 
this city there are not half a dozen that concern thémselves 
with real dramatic art or literature. There are only three 
(English-speaking) stock companies, of which one alone is 
capable of playing the legitimate drama legitimately. Mr 
Daly’s productions of the Shakespearean and later English 


afore-mentioned shops. 


comedies are rare treats, that also sadly remind thoughtful 
play-goers of the condition of intellectual famine in which 
they ordinarily live. 
ble meteor of the season, derived its success accidentally, 


** Tess of the d’Urbervilles,” a verita 


both as to play and interpretation, from native sources 
alone—sources which the great managers habitually ignore. 

Let us hope that these kings of theatrical commerce, in 
their European search-expeditions this year—while we poor 
stay-at-homes in town struggle along with the roof-gardens 
and burlesque reviews—may be successful in finding that 
‘* good material” which our own country so lamentably 
fails to supply. 


Our Pictures from Greece. 


In the reporting of the happenings in the war between Turkey 
and Greece the photographer s camera has ; layed a greater part 
than in the chronicling of any previous war. This is due in part 
to the improvements in photography itself, but in a greater 
measure to the better class of men devoting their time to what 
now takes rank as a distinct artistic profession. The photogra- 
pher is truly ubiquitous, and what is more, he is much more 
truly artistic than the average artist, whose equipment is a pal- 
ette, a — of canvas, and a rusty velvet collar. The best pho- 
tographs—indeed, the best pictures of any kind—thus far sent 
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from Crete have been those made by Mr. Bert Underwood, and 
reproduced in LESLIE’s WEEKLY. Mr. Underwood is a member 
of the firm of Underwood & Underwood, of New York and Lon- 
don, makers of stereoscopic photographs. Mr. Bert Underwood 
was in the Levant on his firm’s business, but by the quickness of 
his work and the celerity of his movements he has distanced all 
others, even those trained by the newspapers to esteem a ‘‘ beat” 
as the greatest modern achievement. 
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=Mrs. THouas A. EpIson is a very beautiful woman. If 
one hears singularly little about her beauty it is undoubtedly 
because she never seems to think about it herself. It is all very 
well theoretically to say that unconsciousness enhances beauty, 
and for the discerning it may; but the most of people are more 
impressed by the woman who carries herself as if she were 
beautiful (as the French say) than by loveliness that has no 
coquetry, that shows no deep attention to the toilet, that is gen- 
uinely inattentive to its own claims. Mrs. Edison’s belongs to 
this last type, and thus she has a naiveté that the old Italian 
painters, at any rate, would have deeply appreciated. She 
looks like an Italian, for her coloring is softly, not glitteringly, 
brunette, with a superb complexion, the skin peculiarly fine in 
texture, and a rich, deep color in her cheeks. She is perhaps 
the only woman within a hundred miles of New York that is 
fitted by beauty and expression to make a perfect model for a 
Madonna. For, though she looks young, as if she were in the 
early twenties, she has the quiet poise of the wife and mother. 
She is given, in general society, to talking but little. She is as 
untouched by modern restlessness as if she were a Greek woman, 
and looks as if she could sit still for an hour any time without 
an effort, and at the same time she shows that she is perfectly 
alive, easily interested, and responsive on the subjects that ap- 
peal to her ; these are, first, Mr. Edison and ber children, and 
next, children and their education in general. She studies the 
subject of infant education in a really scholarly way, and studies 
with great intelligence and devotion to make all good ideas and 
discoveries in that field serve her little boy and girl. Then, 
without the air of condescension in such cases, she devotes 
much time to reading detective novels with Mr. Edison. Yes, 
the detective novel is a favorite diversion with that great brain, 
and the Madonna-faced wife of his bosom is seriously attentive 
to his needs in this way, and continually gathers up anything 
she can find that she thinks will meet the case. She reads them 
with him, whether with any other sentiment than that of a 
happy sense of duty fulfilled it is impossible to discover, but 
when it comes to the scientific works that he devours as a reg- 
ular diet she gives up. Mrs. Edison is not scientific ; she has as 
little affinity for physics as other typical women, and that issay- 
ing a good deal, but a true story of a recent occurrence at the 
great laboratory would seem to show that one might go further 
and say she has less affinity for physical science than most wo- 
men; that less knowledge of it rubs off on her. She, with pride, 
was showing some friends about the laboratory and trying 
vaguely to tell them things ; they found her more at home in 
cleaning the smuts off Mr. Edison’s face than in any other phase 
of laboratory work, but still they were not prepared for her 
complete astonishment when a workman came along and lit a 
gas-jet by electricity ! 
fore. Now, is not that a delicious story? Any one ought to 
recognize its veracity, for it is the kind of thing that only real 
life has the happy audacity to compound. Dress and society 
are the least of Mrs. Edison’s interests, but she usually leaves 
her home in Orange, New Jersey, and, with her husband, stays 
at some New York hotel for a few weeks in the height of the 


She bad never heard of such a thing be- 


season. It is for music chiefly that this migration is made, and 
operas and concerts are the entertainments where they are 
oftenest seen. 

=The Rev. Dr. James M. Ludlow, author of ‘‘The Age of 
the Crusades,” in the Epoch Series, is a good example of the 
preacher-bookman. He is to- 
day, as he has been for a dec- 
ade, pastor of the Munn Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church at 
East Orange, New Jersey. He 
is also director of the Union 
Seminary, and a member of 
the Authors’ Club of New 
York. Dr. Ludlow is a native 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
a Princeton graduate of 61. 
His first pastorate was that of 
the First Presbyterian Church 
of Albany, New York, where 
he was brought into contact 
with many of the war-time 
political leaders of the State. 
Before he was thirty years of 





REV. DR. JAMES M. LUDLOW, 
age Dr. Ludlow became pastor 


of the Collegiate Church on Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 
it was during his seven years’ service here that the handsome 
edifice at the corner of Forty-ninth Street was erected. He was 
next called to the Westminster Church, Brooklyn, At this 
period he made an extensive journey in the East, and collected 
the material which he wove into ‘* The Captain of the Janiza 
ries,” a book of rare dramatic power. It was Dr. Ludlow’s first 
literary effort, but every year since its publication it has met 
This was followed by * A King of 
Tyre,” a Phoenician romance ; and his short stories are known 


with an increased sale. 


to readers of the literary and religious magazines. 

American Scots and ithers wha hae heard Ian McLaren 
lecture, and wha ken his bonnie books, were pained to hear that 
in his ministerial character, as the Rev. Dr. John Watson, he 
had been charged by one of his own faith with heresy. These 
charges, brought before the Presbyterian synod, in session at 
Sunderland, have been formally rejected by a vote of twelve to 
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one, on the ground of irregularity and the strong feeling shown. 
The petitioners explained that they desired to avoid a repetition 
of the disaster of the church falling. as once before, into Unita- 
rianism, and they would be satisfied if Dr. Watson assured the 
synod that the statements made against the soundness of his 
doctrines were false. The synod, however, refused even to call 
Dr. Watson. Ian McLaren said to a representative of the As- 
sociated Press : ‘‘ I desire to thank the members of all churches 

1 America who have written to me or cabled me, for whose 
sympathy and kindness I have been very grateful.” 

-Henry A. Du Souchet, author of ‘‘ My Friend from India” 
and *‘The Man from Mexico,” has risen to sudden prominence 
in the dramatic world by scor- 
ing two farce-comedy hits in 
quick succession. What makes 
the achievement the more re 
markable, is the fact that Mr. 
Du Souchet is forty-five years 
old, and has been more or less 
associated with the theatre, both 
as actor and author, for the past 
twenty-five years, yet not until 
the present season did he receive 
the slightest encouragement of 
success. It is nothing extraor- 
dinary for an author to knock at 
the stage doors for years in vain; 
the exceptional thing about Du 
Souchet’s case is that he should 
finally have got a hearing— 
through the merest accident. But if the acceptance and produc- 
tion of ‘‘My Friend from India” came about by chance, the 
skillful construction and clever lines abounding in that merry 
farce did not. By repeating himself, with even happier results, 
in ‘‘The Man from Mexico,” the author demonstrated that he 
came to triumph by the long road of patient study, and had not 
blundered into it. Born in Indiana, Du Souchet as a boy learned 
telegraphy, worked for a while as train-dispatcher, then went to 
Louisiana, and for many years led the life of a migratory opera- 
tor, after the manner of the youthful Thomas A. Edison. In 
Prescott, Arizona, he joined a local theatrical company, and 
mastered the tricks of the stage by adapting, directing, and act- 
ing in a miscellaneous assortment of plays. He came to New 
York in 1884, since which time he has alternated between news- 
paper work and the telegraphdesk. Personally, Mr. Du Souchet 
is dark, distinguished, and foreign-looking, amiably vivacious in 
manner, and neither embittered by adversity nor flustered by 
success. He has just completed a new farcical play, with which 


HENRY 4. DU SOUCHET. 


May Irwin will open her next season. 

=-General Grant’s only daughter, Mrs. Sartoris, was in New 
York with her mother when the monument to her father was 
dedicated, and with 
the sturdiest of her 
brothers braved the 
chilly blasts which 
blew over the Hud- 
son and became dust- 
laden before reach- 
ing the eastern side 
of the _ Riverside 
Drive. Indeed, Mrs. 
Sartoris, whose hus- 
band was an Eng- 
lishman, makes her 
home in this country 
now, and she is prob- 
ably happier, even as 
a widow, among her 
own people than she 
ever was as a wife 
in England, where, 
though she was re- 
ceived with kindness 
and treated with 
much hospitality, 
she never seemed to 

MRS. NELLIE SARTORIS. take root. When 
she was a girl and 
her father was President there was no young woman in Amer- 
ica more popular than Nellie Grant. She was amiable and 
unaffected, and won friendship on every side. This was not the 
friendship that came because of her father’s exalted station, but 
it was inspired by the genuine worth of a very lovable young 
woman, who was devoid of all the airs of pretense which are the 
results of snobbery. Mrs. Grant is fortunate in having with her 
as a companion in her declining years this young woman who in 
her earlier days was the apple of her father’s eye. 

The cattle of John E. 
Osborne, member of Congress 
from Wyoming, are not to be 
found on a thousand hills, but 
he owns more sheep than any 
one else in Wyoming, and he 
has big interests in electric- 
light and other companies. 
Like many another successful 
young man, he landed in the 
West penniless, but he had 
served an apprenticeship in a 
Vermont drug-store and stud 
ied medicine between times, so 
he had a profession on which 
to fall back in case of adver- 
sity. Now he owns a big drug- 
house and has given up his 


MR. JOHN 


E. OSBORNE, 

practice. He has a congenial 
colleague in Congressman Dockery, of Missouri, who became a 
banker after practicing medicine for a number of years. Mr. 
Osborne has hel Governor of Wyoming. 

If Mr. Edward Bright, the critic, had not a literary indi- 
viduality of his own, he might be dubbed the American Brune 
tiére. Indeed, there is a distinctively Gallic, not to say Parisian, 
suggest.ou about his personality which happens to accord with 
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some of his predilections in the belles-lettres. We say happens 
to accord, in this respect, because, while Mr. Bright is also a 
Russian student and critic, there is nothing of the Tartar about 
him. His translations of Russian classics are not made through 
the medium of the French language, as is the case with the 
greater part of such work. Probably there is not another man 
in this country who can boast of such a first-hand knowledge 
of the Slavic literature as Mr. Bright has studiously acquired. 
French and English literature, of course, he knows from A to 
Z; and he is always ready to read an American book, if it be 
well recommended. Many an obscure young native writer, too, 
after having gained his first temporary foothold in the public’s 
good esteem, may gratefully acknowledge that his reputation is 
confirmed and made permanent by the critical indorsement of 
Mr. Edward Bright. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland’s literary reputation is soidentified 
with New England that it will probably surprise most readers 
to learn that her 
early years were 
spent in western 
Pennsylvania. Since 
her marriage to Mr. 
Lorin F. Deland she 
has lived in Boston, 
and has acquired 
the local cast of 
thought and expres- 
sion so completely 
that her stories con- 
vey the impression 
of her being a native 
New-Englander 
Her home at the 
Hub is in Mount 
Vernon Street, and 
is filled with art 
treasures and rare 
books. Hersummer 
residence is at Ken- 
nebunkport on the 
coast of Maine. Mrs. 
Deland’s enviable 
fame as a writer has 
been achieved in the 
last ten years. Her 
first book was a volume of poems, ‘*‘ The Old Garden,” published 
in 1886. Two years later followed her most famous story, ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,” which immediately came into wide popular- 
ity, in England as well as in America. In 1890 she produced 
‘* Sidney ”; in 1892, ‘‘The Story of a Child”; in 1893, ‘‘ Mr. 
Tommy Dore”: and in November of last year, ‘‘ Philip and His 
Wife,” which completes her bibliography up to date. 

= Miss Marie Corelli has been celebrating the twelfth anni- 
versary of her début as a novelist, and it appears that the 
royalties of her initial volume, her celebrated ‘‘ Romance of 
Two Worlds,” would be ample for her support, even if she had 
no other sources of income. And yet, as in so many historic 
cases, the publisher’s readers, who seem to beecalled readers on 
the /ucus a non principle, rejected the story as romantic rub- 
bish. Perhaps it was, and is, but the public has paid so many 
dollars for it and the other progeny of its author’s prolific pen 
that Marie Corelli is, in point of income, far and away the 
richest woman writer of the time. She is physically much the 
style of woman the lamented ‘‘ Duchess” was, small and 
blonde—a singular fact, considering ‘her Italian blood, which 
appears to show itself chiefly in her imagination rather than 
in her physique. Miss Corelli is one of the numerous literary 
people of Kensington, in London. Success has merely stimu- 
lated her pen and possessed her of a truly Marion Crawford-like 
rage for writing. 

=Congressman Sulloway, otf New Hampshire, has been 
termed ‘* The Eastern Peffer” by his associates in the House. 
The New Hampshire man is 
one of the unique characters 
in Washington. In the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress 
one of his constituents in 
Manchester wrote to him 
about a pension bill. Mr. Sul- 
loway is said to have replied : 
**Only two obstacles stand in 
the way of passing your bill— 
the Great Jehovah and Tom 
Reed. I think I can manage 
Jehovah if you will look after 
teed.” Not long ago the Con- 
gressman surprised every- 
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body by marrying a Salva- 
tion Army lassie, Mattie 
Webster, of Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts. He is a member 
of the army himself, and at his home in Manchester is frequent- 
ly seen in their parades. In Washington, last winter, he created 
a mild sensation by joining in the marches and the public serv- 
ices conducted by the army. He is about fifty years old, and 
resembles a Westerner more than the New England type of 
men. Asacriminal lawyer he has few equals in his own State. 
He has been a Democrat and a greenbacker, and, his biogra- 
phers say, voted for Cleveland in 1884. Since his appearance in 
the Republican ranks in the Granite State he has smashed more 
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than one slate, and is ever ready for a discussion with his op- 
ponents. 

In the case of Frank Stockton’s work, the supply is never 
equal to the demand, but he does what he can to equalize the 
ratio by issuing an occasional volume of short stories. The 
latest, which the Scribners publish, contains nine of his char- 
acteristic tales. In the Critic’s lists of the best American short 
stories, Mr. Stockton’s name was down once always, and some- 
times twice. Mr. Stockton is living now in one of the most 
charming spots in Jersey, in Convent, near Morristown. His 
quaintly-furnished house here, with its superb rural views, its 
proximity to the Morristown golf club, and all, is a place to in- 
spire idleness rather than labor. 
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Theatrical [lasks and Faces. 


THE representative portraits grouped here range 
from grand opera to the vaudevilles. Clementine de 
Vere is an American prima-donna in whom New York 
proudly claims proprietorship. One of the best oppor- 
tunities of her professional career came to her during 
the season just closed, in her engagement with Mr 
Grau’s Metropolitan Opera Company. She enjoyed the 
special distinction, on more than one occasion, of satis 
factorily replacing Mademoiselle Calvé. 

Henry Lee, who has won crowds of partisans at 
Proctor’s by his marvelous quick-charnige impersona- 
tions of ‘‘ Great Men, Past and Present,” is also a New- 
Yorker by birth. He comes to us now asa kind of re- 
turned prodigal, from Monte Cristo-like adventures in 
London, South Africa, and Australia 

The Fifth Avenue Opera Company’s new musico- 
farcical fantasy, ‘‘ 1999,” has not yet reached New 
York, because Philadelphia doesn’t want to give it up. 
Great accounts reach us from there, of its air-ships, its 
royal visitors from the planet Mars, and other twenti- 
eth-century wonders. Nita Carritte, the light-opera 
prima-donna, created the ré/e of Corona, one of the 
pretty - girl twins involved in a kind of ‘* Giroflé- 
Girofla ” plot. 

The Abbott sisters are two accomplished young ladies 
who, after stepping from society circles to the profes- 
sional stage direct, are now graduated to the front rank 
of drawing-room entertainers. Their most ambitious 
ventures have been their most successful ones, and they 
now go abroad for their second London season. 

Emile Gautier, who has distinguished himself 
throughout Europe by popularizing high-school eques- 
trianism on the vaudeville stage, will be seen at Koster HENRY LEE, IMPERSONATOR OF ‘‘GREAT MEN, 
& Bial’s. PAST AND PRESENT.” 





CLEMENTINE DE VERE, AMERICAN GRAND OPERA 
PRIMA-DONNA. 
Copyright Photograph by Aimé Dupont. 





GROUP IN ‘ 1999,” THE NEW COMIC OPERA. NITA CARRITTE AS ‘**CORONA,” IN ** 1999.” 
Photograph by Schloss. Photograph by Schloss. 
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A MUNICIPAL EXPERIMENT. 


T was all the fault of McBroom, 
who was determined to make 
an example of himself to save 
the rest of us from his unhappy 
fate. It did seem strange when 
one came to think of it that 
so handsome, agreeable, and 
wealthy a young fellow as Mc- 
3room could, to use his own 
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phrase, ‘‘ find no one who would 
have him,” but his own explana 
tion was that he was too suscep 
tible, and when he was in love 
could not refrain from letting 
the girl see how deeply he was 
smitten. And, as is usual with 
women, she did not appreciate 
what she could get so easily, and 
refused him. ‘‘ Be coy,” said 
: old Mac, ‘‘and don’t let her 
NTN know that you want her.” And 
after a vain and fruitless woo- 
ing of Kitty, I was inclined to 

agree with him. 

Miss Katharine Stonehouse was irresistibly charming. So I 
had learned long ago, to my sorrow, though I 
am not so susceptible as Mac. But even the 
worm will turn, and her outrageous flirtations 
at last drove me to the point where I recalled 
Mac’s warning and determined to ‘be coy.” 
Katharine Stonehouse should have plenty of 
time to meditate on my virtues before she saw 
me again. Perhaps when she fancied me out 
of her reach she would begin to appreciate me. 

If she had looked delighted when I announc- 
ed my intention of taking a journey I might 
have repented and stayed. But she was a trifle 
sad and very much surprised, so I nerved my- 
self to say farewell. Her sadness might mean 
that she loved me a very little, and if this were 
so I could try the new medicine, no matter how 
bitter, in order to compel her to love me more. 
So my good-bye to her, as well as to all my 
triends, was brief. ‘‘ I’m off for a short trip ; 
will be back in two or three months,” and I was 
yone. 

The reason for my brevity was a good one ; I 
wyself did not know where I was going. Was 
it chance, or fate, then, that put the evening 
paper in my hands and then directed my at- 
tention to a paragraph in an obscure column ? 
To this day I do not know. This was the 
paragraph that wrought such a change in my 
life and fortunes : 

‘It is said that there are in Kansas twenty well- 
built towns without a single inhabitant. Saratoga 
in that State, has a thirty - thousand- dollar opera- 
house, a large brick hotel, a twenty-thousand-dollar 
school-house, and a number of fine business houses, 
and yet there is not a single person to claim that 
city as his home. At Fargo, a herder and his family 
constitute the sole population of what was once an 
incorperated city.”* 

I straightway determined to go to Kansas 
and spend my vacation in a deserted town. 

My ticket to Cincinnati was already purchas- 
ed. From there I went straight to Kansas 
mmade inquiries as to the location of the de- 
serted towns, selected one, and in an incredibly 
short time had reached the nearest point to 
by rail. There I left my baggage and some 
letters, to be opened in case I did not return 
within two months from that day, and, taking 
only a small telescope, set out on foot for Capi- 
tola. 

As I plowed along the hot, dusty road that 
afternoon I more than once questioned the wis- 
dom of my undertaking, but I had set my hand 
to the plow and did not intend to look back- 
ward. It was between four and five o’clock 
when I reached the place. Part of the way the 
road ran along a small water-course. At last 
I came to a fork in the road at the foot of a 
small hill. One branch led under the bluff along 
the water’s edge ; the other wound up the wood- 
ed hill. I climbed the hill, and Capitola lay be- 
fore me. 

It was mid-day. Heretofore I had not been 
able to imagine anything being in the least 
awesome when inspected in the searching light 
of the sun ; but now, as I walked around the 
public square and then wandered into the side 
streets, I could think of nothing but an ancient 
Pompeiian ghost-story, the scene of which was 
laid in the streets at :oon while the people were 
taking their siestas. In these silent streets a 
ghost could walk undisturbed at any hour. I 
found myself looking for them involuntarily. 
And I say to you, if you want to see an awful, 
grewsome sight, a sight that will send shivers 
down the strongest spinal column at any time 
of day, go alone to look at a deserted town. A 
residence here did not present itself in the same 
light that it had a few hours before, and to get 
my courage up before making further explora- 
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tions I turned back to the incline to take a last look at that path 
leading back to civilization. 

I felt somehow like Alexander Selkirk as I stood looking over 
that path of gold made by the rays of the setting sun ; it seem 
ed a pretty big thing to be monarch of all [ surveyed, but as 
though I could have borne with a little less surveyable property 
and a little more companionship. And as I thought thus a mov 
ing black speck became visible down the road. As I contem 
plated it with interest it became larger, and finally manifested 
itself as a massive figure, the figure of a tall, stout woman. She 
was clad in a large, loose, black lawn dress, and she wore a flat 
black hat trimmed with bristling jet things. In one hand she 
bore a shiny black oil-cloth bag, and in the other a palm-leaf 
fan bound with black—it was July. As she came nearer I noted 
her square face, her small but sharp black eyes, her firm mouth, 
the under lip protruding a little, and I began to envy Alexander 
Selkirk. But I did not turn and run. I fancied that the ap 
parition of a tall, slender young man in decent gray clothes, un- 
expected as it might be, need not be alarming to any woman, 
Besides, it would be a shame to let a woman enter that deserted 
town alone and be frightened into hysterics. So I stood still and 
the lady advanced. 

** Good-evenin’,” said she, with dignity. 

‘*Good-evening, madam,” I replied, with even more dignity 
and with an airy grace that I defy Selkirk to imitate. 
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‘*Ts this the town of Capitola ?”’ 

‘**So I have been told, and there is no one here to deny it.” 

Her look demanded an explanation. 

‘ You will find nothing here but empty houses, madam. The 
inhabitants have evidently anticipated our coming and fled.” 

‘* Do you mean to tell me that Ira P. Jobes is not here ?” 

‘*T have met with no individual of that name or any other.” 

The lady gasped and leaned for support against a convenient 
tree, which creaked ominously. 

‘You were expecting to find him here /’ I inquired, with 
sympathy. 

‘** Look here.” She drewa photograph from the oil-cloth bag. 
** Just look at this picture.” 

I recognized the photograph. It was a portion of the public 
square of Capitola, against which were lined up many men and 
a brave array of farm-wagons. I looked at her for an explana- 
tion. 

‘*Only three weeks ago an insurance and real-estate man 
showed me this picture to induce me to buy a lot out here. It 
was Capitola as he last sawit. I bought a house and lot of him. 
I am a widow, Mrs. Lucilla Wiggins Jobes. Knowing that Mr. 
Jobes had an old-bachelor brother out here, I seized the oppor- 
tunity to come out to inspect my property and make him a visit. 
No, I never thought of asking his advice. I reckon in this day 
and age of the world woman is not tied to the tyrant man. I 





** She was a trifle sad, so 1 nerved muself to say farewell.” 
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learned to walk alone long before the death of the late Mr. 
Jobes.” Her look was threatening. ‘*‘ There were other rea- 
sons, too,” she continued. ‘‘ Our suffrage association wanted 
to send a representative to Kansas to see the actual workings of 
suffrage and to gather up some ideas for our league. I wrote to 
Tra P. Jobes two weeks ago, but I didn’t wait for an answer. 
Where on earth the man can have gone, and what he meant by 
letting me come out here, I don’t know, but I expect to find out.” 

When we entered the town and passed around the square 
Mrs. Jobes’s sharp eyes soon discovered the sign, ‘‘ Ira P. Jobes, 
Fresh Groceries,” in bold, black letters on a white ground, and 
we hastened to the building. 

The door was locked, the curtains to the windows were drawn, 
and so was the curtain on one-half the door ; through the other 
half I could dimly descry some boxes and cans. While I peeped, 
Mrs. Jobes alternately shook the door and called ‘* Iry!” in stern 
tones, and we were so absorbed in our occupation that we both 
started when a voice behind us exclaimed, ** Lucilly!” and we 
turned to confront Ira P. Jobes. 

He was a little dried-up man, with a sun-burned face, a wisp 
of reddish mustache, and a prominent nose, upon which perched 
pince-nez with heavy black rubber rims. He was not over cor- 
dial, but I could forgive him, considering Lucilla. 

He explained that the failure of Capitola was due to a county- 
seat war, in which a rival town had been victorious. The people 
followed the county-seat, the farmers took their produce thither, 
and, finally, everybody departed until only Mr. Jobes remained. 
He had lingered because he intended to go out of the grocery 
business, had not fully decided upon a new location, could not 
sell his stock, and did not want to move it. Having a liking for 
solitude any way, he had decided to remain in the deserted town 
until he had eaten up his grocery. It was near supper-time, and 
the pangs of hunger made me hope that he had not proceeded 
very far with his undertaking. 

We grew quite cheerful over our banquet on his counter, and 
Ira P. laughed at Mrs. Jobes’s photograph. ‘* That fellow came 
here after the town was empty,” said he, ‘‘ and hired the farm- 
ers to come in and stand around that way to give it a prosperous 
look. It ain’t been long, and I’ve been looking for more of his 
victims to flock in on us. Well, Lucilly, I am surprised that you 
was so took in.” And he went off into fits of laughter as he 
scanned the picture of Mrs. Jobes. 

We gladly accepted Mr. Jobes’s hospitality for the night, and 
the next morning decided on our permanent locations. Evi- 
dently Mr. Jobes would not depart in a hurry, for his stock in 
trade was still large. Mrs. Jobes expressed herself as delighted 
with her house and with Capitola, and confided to me that she 
did not regret the absence of womankind, as she had always 
preferred ‘* men company”; and 'l, of course, had come to stay. 
The house I selected was formerly occupied by the mayor of the 
city, so Mr. Jobes informed me, and it rather tickled my fancy 
to imagine myself living in the quarters of so august a per- 
sonage. 

Mr. Jobes was correct. Within a week the population of 
Capitola had increased to six, not including the original three, 
all of them victims of the land-agent’s scheme. The first was a 
young photographer named Wheeler ; the next, a young doctor 
who had heard that the climate was unhealthy—his house was 
next to mine, and his name was McElroy; the third, a German 
shoemaker, Kirchessner, who looked like a pig and acted like 
one ; Whitted, a real-estate man, who considered his ‘‘ taking- 
in” rather in the light of a joke, was the fourth; and the 
Newland brothers, young druggists, who had not heard of the 
stringent prohibition law, were the last arrivals. Mr. Jobes 
daily grew more cheerful, because, having a monopoly of the 
grocery business, he foresaw a speedy and profitable end to his 
stay in Capitola. 

One evening as we sat in Mr. Jobes’s grocery, village style, I 
playfully suggested that we continue the city organization by 
holding an election and selecting a mayor and a council. As 
time hung heavy on our hands, my suggestion was readily ac- 
cepted, and before I knew it I had been elected mayor. The 
council of three was chosen with more difficulty, Mrs. Jobes 
having announced her candidacy and having insisted that she 
be elected, since she had come to this place at considerable 
trouble and expense for the sole purpose of getting points for 
their local-suffrage association. (I doubted this when I looked 
at the grocer, and so, I think, did he, but we said nothing.) She 
went to work with a will, displaying considerable political abil- 
ity in controlling votes, and was elected, together with Frank 
Newland and young Whitted. As there was no city hall, we 
met in the court-house to transact our business. 

I should have entered into the business with more farce-like 
feelings had it not been for the grocer. After the election, 
Wheeler, who was much disappointed at not being made a coun- 
cilman, said, tauntingly, that it was nothing but child’s-play, 
any way, and Mr. Jobes remarked, with a twinkle in his eye 
which I had learned meant much : ‘‘ Never you mind, sonny. I 
expect they'll find they’ve got more on their hands than they 
bargained for.” 

So when a sharp-voiced and business-like young man was 
shown into our office after our third or fourth meeting, I was 
not much surprised. 

‘*T believe I address the mayor of Capitola ?” 

I bowed. 

‘**T have some raunicipal bonds to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars which were issued during the term of office of your pred- 
ecessor for the erection of your fire-engine house. The first of 
the interest coupons are now due.” 

Something in his manner displeased me. ‘‘ You are perhaps 
aware,” said I, stiffly, ‘‘that Capitola is virtually a deserted 
city, the grocer being the only one of the original inhabitants 
remaining. The rest of us were enticed here by the misrepre- 
sentations of a land-agent, and intend leaving shortly. You 
must know that the city government is merely a farce for our 
own amusement.” 

** Know !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, my dear sir, how should I 
know it? I find here the city of Capitola ; true, its citizens are 
few in number, but they are householders. And you and the 
council have been elected, so I have been assured, in the proper 
manner. Is not this true, madam?’ He turned to Mrs. Jobes. 

** Certainly, sir. My election to the council was done in the 
proper manner and secured solely by my own exertions.” 
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I could have slain the woman for her stupidity. ‘‘ I will call 
again,” said the man ; ‘‘in the meantime I shall expect you to 
come to some conclusion as to how you will meet this indebted- 
ness.” 

We got rid of him, of course, but not before we had endured 
a good deal of ridicule from our fellow-townsmen, all of which 
ruffled my temper. It was also ruffled by the attitude of Mrs. 
Jobes. It was all right for her to become a member of the 
council ; I suppose we could not have prevented it, in Kansas, 
but she need not have tried to run the whole thing. And what 
ruffled me more was the thought that she was secretly incited to 
it by her brother-in-law. I did not believe that without his help 
Mrs. Jobes could have become so suddenly conversant with 
municipal affairs. We squabbled over some prospective street- 
paving, we squabbled over the school-board question, we squab- 
bled over cutting the weeds in the streets and vacant lots, and 
we came to our final rupture over the tramp question. 

We had spent much of our time in drawirg up rules for the 
government of the common council and ordinances for the gov- 
ernment of the city. This was interesting work for all of us, 
and we received many suggestions from our idle friends who 
were not councilmen. One of these ordinances was directed 
against vagrants. It was passed under a section of the law un- 
der which Capitola had been incorporated, defining the duties 
of the common council, headed *‘ Morals,” and ran : 

‘““To restrain and punish vagrants, mendicants, street beggars, 
thieves, and criminals, or persons known or reputed to be such. For 
the above purposes any such city is given jurisdiction for four miles 
from the limits thereof.’’ 

About this time I appointed Kirchessner chief of police, not 
so much with the idea of ever needing his services as to please 
him, as he was the most disaffected of the non-office holders. 

One morning, a farmer who occasionally brought us milk 
and fresh vegetables came in, his supplies gone, his horses cov- 
ered with foam from a furious drive. He met Mr. Jobes, and 
was by him directed to the sitting of the common council, then 
in discussion over a new ordinance concerning the re-naming of 
the streets. He lived about six miles from Capitola. About 
three miles from the city he had passed a camp of tramps who 
took his supplies and threatened him with violence if he resisted. 
They were not all ordinary tramps, he said. Two of the men 
seemed superior to the rest, and to them belonged a wagon, in 
which he had seen a very handsome young woman. ‘“ Now, 
what’s to be done?” he said. ‘‘ Mr. Jobes said you could help 
me.” 

Mr. Jobes! I wondered if he could get us into a few more 
difficulties. While I was restraining myself with an effort from 
profanity, Mrs. Jobes had turned with triumph to the new ordi- 
nance against vagrants and read it aloud, concluding, ‘* City is 
given jurisdiction for four miles from the limits thereof.” 

** Well, what of it ?’ I asked, with some irritation. 

‘**What of it?’ she responded. ‘‘ Why, it means that we 
shali send Kirchessner out there immediately to order them 
away from the place. We have got to enforce our ordinances.” 

** You seem to have forgotten, my dear lady,” said I, *‘ that 
there are nine of us, including yourself, and our friend here tells 
us that there are at least twice as many able-bodied tramps. 
Would you call their attention to our existence and have us all 
murdered in our beds ?” 

‘*We may be fewer in number,” replied Mrs. Jobes, with 
some spirit, ‘‘ but we have the power of organization behind us. 
It is very probable that they know nothing about Capitola be- 
ing deserted, and if we send a policeman—a mounted policeman 
with a conspicuous badge, would, I think, be more effective— 
and order them off before they have time to spy out our weak- 
nesses it would be well for us and the farmers. Besides, it is 
our duty. We have no right to frame ordinances and not en- 
force them. That was one point that we decided long ago, in 
our suffrage club.” 

Mrs. Jobes had an irritating way of convincing the other 
and weaker members of the board. In fact, the two Jobeses ran 
Capitola, so I was not surprised to hear Whitted and Newland 
agree with her. Let it be said to the honor of the chief of police 
that he did not flinch when told of his duty. 

The horse was provided by Mr. Jobes, who had kept him pre- 
sumably to eat up his supply of corn, and an impressive badge 
of tin-foil, which pleased the German immensely, was the in- 
vention of Mrs. Jobes. At the last moment I decided to accom- 
pany him. I had never come in very close contact with tramps, 
but I had eagerly devoured much of Mr. Flynt’s magazine lit- 
erature concerning them, and was delighted with this opportu- 
nity to see the ‘* hobo” at first hand. Although I had not said 
so to Mrs. Jobes, I had in my pocket an excellent revolver, and 
I was a good shot. And I fancied that if we got in a close place 
Kirchessner’s horse would carry double. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


A Poster Poem. 


Tue day was drear —the lurid light 

A landscape weird and strange displayed. 
Upon a terra cotta height 

I saw an orange-tresséd maid ; 
Her amber orbs, her brow of snow 

Were sketch’d with many a pallid line, 
And many a fold of indigo 

About her slender shape did twine 


A river of sepulchral hue 
In tortur’d curves went winding by; 
The hills in way’ring lines of blue 
Were traced against a saffron sky. 
The while, hard by, a sage-green cow 
Upon the poppies brows’d at ease, 
And carmine flakes, on every bough, 
Were cluster’d ‘mid the tawny trees 


I, gazing on this ghastly scene, 
Did groan a groan of wild despair. 
Oh, for the days when grass was green, 
And skies were blue, and maids were fair! 
Ye goddesses of later time, 
Ye pale and emerald-eyed, depart ! 
Go, get ye to some distant clime, 
And leave to us our ancient art.”’ 
MARGARET FRANCES Mauro 








May 13, 1897. 


The Natural Tunnel of Virginia. 


In Scott County, Virginia, between Big Stone Gap, Virginia, 
and Bristol, Tennessee, the waters of Stock Creek have worn 
through the limestone strata of its level a natural tunnel that, 
as a feature of interest, may well go along with the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia, or even, in its way, with the Mammoth 
Cave or Niagara Falls ; a tunnel that is actually utilized by the 
South Atlantic and Ohio Railroad in developing the coals, iron, 
timber, and marbles of that section. Daniel Boone, in going 
from North Carolina on the trip that resulted in his knowing 
Blue-Grass Kentucky, passed within a few hundred feet of this 
tunnel, but doubtless never knew of its existence. The Indians, 
and after them the early hunters, were familiar with it as a refuge 
for game in the chase ; then it became a matter of local reputa- 
tion and resort. But the men who came to develop the great 
natural resources of that secticn of southwest (old) Virginia 
were the first to bring it to public notice ; yet even now it is 
known to comparatively few, and not at all as its merits deserve. 
Experienced globe-trotters say they have seen nothing like it in 


their travels, excepting, possibly, in Morocco, Barbary, or other 
parts of North Africa. 

Leaving the beautiful Clinch River, a delight to visiting Izaak 
Waltons, and where one sees rafts of logs fastened together in 
primitive fashion, on which used to be put the grain, bacon, 





ENTRANCE TO NATURAL TUNNEL, 
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ville and Chattanooga, the traveler enters the valley of Stock 
Creek, which contracts rapidly as he ascends. He passes a lazily 
turning under-shot water-wheel that furnishes power to a wool- 
carding mill, and soon a still more lazy over-shot one, the water 
for which, being tapped farther up the creek, comes down in 
ditch and trough and grinds the corn of these simple people as it 
did that of their fathers ‘‘ way back.” Soon he comes to a short 
tunnel, which is depicted in the illustration and is the frame- 
work of the view of the south portal ; then, crossing a bridge, 
he is in the natural tunnel, in which the railroad has eight hun- 
dred and eight feet of track, laid entirely in the tunnel proper, 
except at one point where, the turn being too tortuous, a tunnel 
fifty-five feet long has been made by hand within this work of 
nature. An embankment sixteen feet high, with side walls of 
rock, prevents the carrying away of the track by the frequently 
heavy and rapid rises of Stock Creek, which flows at its base. 
The tunnel is seventy-five feet high at each portal, and is from 
seventy-five to on2 hundred and twenty-five feet in width, with 
various curious irregular water-carvings in its walls and roof. 
At the south portal is a semi-amphitheatre of sheer rock four 
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hundred feet high, thus worn out by the swirling and eddying 
of the water, which must once have poured over the cross- 
mountain (in which is the tunnel) connecting the two parallel 
mountains ia whose valley Stock Creek flows. Above this four 
hundred feet are numerous pinnacles covered with hemlock and 
cedar, and it is from one of these that an Indian maiden, daugh- 
ter of a chieftain, in her love and unhappiness, threw herself to 
death in the stream below, This has been celebrated by a local 
poet in the same metre as ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and creditably, too. 
James W. Fox. 
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The Havemeyer Stock Farm. 


Famous “‘ Mountain Side” lies in the Ramapo valley, lovingly 
sheltered by surrounding hills, near Mahwah, New Jersey, and 
comprises nearly three thousand acres. Here for nearly twenty 
years the late Theodore A. Havemeyer bred the Jersey cow. 
Mr. Havemeyer was among the first farmers in America to use 
ensilage, and the farm now produces thirty tons to the acre ata 
cost of ninety-two centsaton inthesilo. The keeping value of en 
silage has here been thoroughly demonstrated. <A pit of ensilage 
was kept sealed for over seven years, and when fed to the cows 
they quickly showed its quality both by the milk returns and 
the eagerness with which they ate it. Nearly five hundred head 
of Jerseys are now at Mountain Side, and such superb Jerseys! 
They are as carefully fed and carded as the most valuable race 
horse, and the huge barn is kept so scrupulously clean that there 
is not the faintest odor 

It was the intention of Mr. Havemeyer, from the beginning, 
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to raise a herd bred on scientific lines and handled in such a 
way that he might clearly prove tothe farming world that pure- 
bred animals can be profitably used in dairying. In so far as 
the production of cows that will return good profits for food and 
care given, maintaining the quality of the milk, success has cer- 
tainly been attained. The average milking of the cows of the 
herd in 1893 was four thousand five hundred pounds, while in 
1896 it was six thousand five hundred pounds per cow per year. 
The milk from this farm is guaranteed to have at least twenty 
per cent. of cream in the tops of the bottles. The cream on the 
average bottle of city milk will be about twelve per cent. 

When it became known two years ago that Mr. Havemeyer 
had imported cattle to cross on his magnificent Jerseys there 
were many dismal prophecies made by breeders and farmers. 
These criticisms have not been noticed by either Mr. Havemeyer 
or his son-in-law, Mr. John Mayer, who is manager of Mountain 
Side. They are patiently waiting to see the results of their work, 
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and once ascertained in all their completeness they will be pub 
lished. 

‘It is almost too soon to say anything about the results of 
our out-crosses,” said Mr. Mayer, *‘ except that we have had ab 
solutely no trouble with the cows or the calves. The calves from 
the cross have averaged seventy-five pounds in weight at the 
time they were dropped, against an average of fifty-two pounds 
for the Jersey at the same time. We must wait for a while to 
see what these ‘ babies’ will do at the milk-pail. While I feel 
perfectly confident of success, I do not advise any one to try the 
same experiment—for, in a sense, it is an experiment until the 
cross-bred calves come to milking. I was simply forced to do 
something if I wished to continue breeding and furnishing ab 
solutely pure milk and butter on the lines we have always fol 
lowed, each cow to pay for the food consumed and care given it. 
Nothing was left undone in the way of care, good barns, and 
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pure food to preserve the health of my cattle. Notwithstanding 
these precautions cows were constantly being removed from the 
barn. I believe that, owing to in-breeding, the health and 
stamina of the Jersey cow have been much impaired, and the 
time has come when we must put new life into her. The Jersey 
is the ideal dairy cow of the world, with the exception of the 
matter of health. She has been pampered and petted until she 
is so nervous that the slightest thing puts her ‘ off her feed,’ and 
yet she will undoubtedly return, under favorable conditions, 
the largest amount of profit for the expense incurred.” 

Mr. Havemeyer, a few weeks before his death, said to me : 

‘* Knowing the above facts, I sent my son-in-law to Europe 
to find, if possible, a breed in no way affected with tuberculosis. 
He reported that all the breeds in England are more or less 
tainted, and it was not until he arrived in Switzerland that he 
found a breed, called Simmenthalers, in which for over two 
hundred years there had not been an authentic case of this 
disease. Through the courtesy of Colonel Jean de Watteville, 
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like molten gold—of a peculiarly soft, silky texture. The hide 
is fine and tender and very loose and yellow. The color is 
cream and white, with a preponderance of cream. These cows, 
when mature, give from nine thousand to twelve thousand 
pounds of milk in a year, making from it four hundred and 
fifty pounds of butter. All of the cows I have at Mountain Side 
are young, but most of them have given about nine thousand 
pounds of milk, and as they become accustomed to the better 
feed and care, I confidently expect them to do much better. 
The heifers of this cross now at the farm give every indication 
of being rich milkers and with very rugged health. It is a de 
light to see them grow. 

‘*While I was waiting for the Simmenthalers to arrive I 
saw some Normandy cattle that had just been imported, and 
bought them. I had been more or less familiar with Nor- 
mandies in different visits to Europe, and from the reports of my 
son-in-law and the French commissioners I learned that the 
Normandies are but seldom afflicted with tuberculosis. They 
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president of the Simmenthaler Breeders’ Association, four hun- 
dred head, the pick of the breed, were selected, and from this 
number those I have at Mountain Side were ultimately chosen. 
It is a wonder to me that so few people know anything about 
the Simmenthalers. Their butter is sold in Berne and Paris for 
sixty cents a pound, and the veal of their calves, the finest in the 
world, is consumed in Berne. The farmers don’t kill until they 
are four months old, when they will weigh over two hundred 
pounds ; quite a difference from the Jerseys, which at that age 
will hardly come up to one hundred and fifty pounds. The 
farmer in Switzerland who owns ten acres of pasture will keep 
four or five of these cows. They will give him from nine to 
twelve thousand pounds of milk, from which is made four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of delicious butter. They are pastured in 
the summer-time on the celebrated mattens, and in the winter 
possibly a little bran or a few oats. These mattens are seeded 
with knaulgrass, meadow fox-tail, and clover, and the yield is 


something enormous, giving three cuttings in a season of four or 
five months. One of the greatest aids of the farmer in Switzer- 
land is that the glacier water is constantly used for irrigation, 
more thoroughly understood there than in any country on earth. 
The beef of these cattle will bring five cents a pound more than 
other beef right in Berne. 

‘* The cows are very gentle and show a decided fondness for 
man. The distinguishing characteristics of the Simmenthalers 
are: Small, light head with gentle, lively expression, and fine 
horns pointed well forward and upward ; neck rather short, but 
fine, with a strong dewlap ; body well rounded at the hips and 
locked at the loins ; the hindquarters are broad and long, with 
prominent caudal bone. The fundament is very low and re- 
markably regular ; the upper parts are strongly provided with 
muscles and the parts under the knees are tine. The udders are 
well formed, often having six teats, and the skin of the udder is 
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are very hardy, as the French farmer never houses his stock, 
having open sheds in which they run. The milk of the Nor- 
mandies is famous for its delicious flavor, and the butter, not 
only for its delicate quality, but for its granular appearance. 
The yearly yield is from seven thousand to eight thousand 
pounds of milk, making from this three hundred to three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of butter. This butter is sold at auction 
in the Paris market, averaging seventy cents a pound. The 
cows are always quiet and gentle, and are never troublesome at 
milking. The bulls are very docile and strong breeders. The 
milk veins of the cows are exceptionally large and very tortuous. 
The bulls of this breed were the first to be used at Mountain 
Side, and the calves are all we expected.” 

As to his system of handling young stock, Mr. Havemeyer 
said : 

‘*T have a large shed with four very large yards heavily bed- 
ded down and with running water. Here the babies run out all 
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winter, and I am glad to say we have never had a sick animal 
since they have been out at pasture in summer and in the sheds 
during the winter. I mean bysickness any serious trouble. The 
sheds are all open on the side, which gives plenty of fresh 
air, but they are not so very cold, as we do not find the water 
frozen. Another change in our system is, not to allow a cow 
to have her first calf until three years old.” 

As to the results he was striving for, Mr. Havemeyer said : 

‘Increased health and strength for the Jersey cow, the best 
dairy cow on earth, and the preservation of all the wonderful 
richness of milk of the Jersey. I believe that I will produce a 
cow that will prove to be of great benefit to the American 
farmer. If I do, and with the present crosses I think I will 
succeed, I will have accomplished all I can wish.” 

The experiments will be continued by Mr. Mayer, notwith- 
standing the death of his father-in-law. E. T. RrippIick. 
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FEEDING CRETAN REFUGEES IN ATHENS—CRETAN PRIEST RECEIVING 
FOOD TICKET. 


CRETAN REFUGEES AWAITING THE DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD, 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY IN ATHENS—THE KING GOING TO MASS, INDEPENDENCE DAY IN ATHENS—CROWDS GOING TO THE PALACE TO CHEER THE KING. 
SCENES IN ATHENS—CRETAN REFUGEES AND GREEK PATRIOTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
Since the beginning of the difficulties in Crete the Athenians have been obliged to make great sacrifices for their generous sympathy with their oppressed brethren in that beleaguered 


island. Five thousand Cretan refugees have been dependent all this time on Athenian charity. On Independence Day the Greeks in the capital city were cheerful and high of hope ; 
but after Mati they became anzry, if not despondent. 
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SOME WAR-SHIPS WHICH TOOK PART IN THE NAVAL PARADE ON GRANT DAY. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT'S preparation for his work began several 
generations ago, and his extraordinary intellectual activity and 
spiritual vitality are explained by the fact that he is using 
ancestral capital as well as his own accumulations. His attitude 
towards the problems of life is one of devout and trustful fear 
lessness ; his manner of discussing and presenting them is sin- 
gularly simple and direct. It is, perhaps, within bounds to say 
that he owes much, both of spirit and manner, to an ancestry 
deeply religious, morally clean, and intellectually trained. The 
impressions of him which some people have received from some 
newspapers are Judicrously far from the truth. Although con- 
stantly in the view of a very large public, Dr. Abbott is singu- 
larly devoid of self-consciousness. He has a wholesome object- 
iveness of spirit which keeps him not only untainted by popular 
applause, but undisturbed by popular criticism. He lives in and 
through his work ; he is absorbed in it ; and he is so completely 
its servant that, so long as it is done, it matters little to him 
whether it is done in his way, or whether he gets praise or blame 
for it. 

No man was ever more free from the tricks and artifices of 
the sensational preacher ; no man was ever more direct and 
simple in his methods. His power lies largely in this simplicity ; 
evidenced in the quietness, directness, and frankness of his 
manner, and in the peculiar intimacy which he establishes 
with his congregations. One who hears him may differ from 
him, but cannot distrust him. There is no touch of profession- 
alism either in his speech or his manner. He deals with his 
congregation as he would deal with a friend in his study ; he 
lays open his whole mind, concealing nothing, evading nothing. 
Congregations like this unassuming directness; they feel that 
the preacher is giving them not so much his surmises and spec- 
ulations as his convictions and himself. 

In that phrase lies the secret of Dr. Abbott’s power ; he is 
himself always, and he gives himself always. The truth is to 
him absolutely authoritative ; he belongs to it, and where it 
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leads he must follow. His nature and spirit are profoundly 
religious ; his attitude towards life is reverential. He believes 
so simply in God that whichever way he looks he sees God close 
at hand. He has a prophet’s vision ; while most men are striv 
ing to work their way through secondary causes, he feels himself 
standing always in the immediate presence of the First Cause. 
He is so much more religious than most of his critics that they 
think him skeptical. He believes all that they believe, and a 
great deal more. His belief is so unquestioning and compreken- 
sive that the traditionists of all schools think him heterodox. 
A very sincere man who heard him, said, with a shake of the 
head, expressive of doubt: ‘‘Dr. Abbott believes that God is 
with him as directly as He was with Abraham, and that is 
That is precisely what Dr. Abbott believes, 


dangerous doctrine. 
and that is why he is one of the most religious men of his time. 
He believes that God is working immediately through nature, 
and that is why the evolutionary idea appeals to him so power- 
fully. He believes as few men believe in the Bible as revealing 
the will of God, but he also believes in the inspiration of the 
race whenever and wherever it recognizes and admits the divine 
influence which envelopes it like an atmosphere. He believes so 
entirely in Christ as God in the flesh that he finds no theological 
statement adequate to the mystery of a God who not only rules 
but serves and suffers. He believes so entirely that men are the 
children of God that he accepts democracy, with all its prob- 
lems and perils, as the latest step in the divine education of the 
race. He believes so implicitly that God makes modern history 
in precisely the same sense in which he made ancient history, 
that he faces the questions of the day with full appreciation of 
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their seriousness, but with the courage of the conviction that 
the evolution of society is an upward movement by force of 
a divine gravitation. 

A man who has this quality of faith must be calm, coura- 
geous, single-hearted ; and those only who stand closest to Dr. 
Abbott know with what serenity and sweetness of spirit he lives 
his life and does his work. 

His industry is as phenomenal as his freshness ; he is always 
at work, and yet he seems to have leisure for new interests and 
for larger thought. The dreaded ‘‘ dead-line ” does not exist for 
him ; so long as he lives he will continue to grow in vision. 
Whenever he speaks he brings ideas into view ; for he has very 
little facility in speech unless he has something to say. 

Dr. Abbott’s reputation as a preacher is largely the outcome 
of his work in Plymouth pulpit during the past eight years. 
The great congregations which assemble in that famous church 
have drawn out from him a power of public address which has 
been a surprise to many who did not know the man. Asa 
matter of fact, the larger opportunity has only developed gifts 
of presentation and appeal which were long ago evident to those 
who take note of such things. And Dr. Abbott’s success in 
Plymouth pulpit has been secured on high lines; it has been 
won by clear, fresh thinking, by a rare power of sympathy 
expressed through public speech, by frankness and courage, by 
a deeply religious spirit and a charm of style which appeals 
alike to the cultivated and to the unlettered. As a preacher his 
chief function of late has been to translate the great truths of 
Christianity and of the spiritual life out of archaic into current 
speech. This always frightens people who do not think ; but 
those who do think know that it is in the last degree conserva- 
tive and constructive. Through the Outlook and from Ply- 
mouth pulpit Dr. Abbott has made himself a leader of religious, 
social, and political progress along definitely Christian lines. 


Our Microscopic Friends. 


MEDICAL men usually, until quite recent years, imagined 
bacteria to be animal organisms, an opinion no doubt responsi- 
ble for the terse though inelegant phrase, ‘‘ the bug theory ” of 
disease. Though this is still the belief of some physicians, and 
of nearly all others who have formed any opinion relative to 
bacteria, it has been proved to be erroneous, and those micro- 
scopic animated atoms are now assigned to the domain of bot- 
any, where they properly belong. A notion not less universal 
and equally false prevailed, and does to some extent still, that 
bacteria were the foes of mankind, and that their presence pre- 
saged disease. It is true, no doubt, that many of our most fatal 
epidemics can be traced to these infinitesimal organisms, but it is 
no less true that the great army of bacteria, so far as we know, 
are harmless, while many varieties of them render most impor- 
tant services toman. Without the aid of these microscopic bod- 
ies some of the most essential and familiar processes of nature 
could not be carried on. Their presence is vecessary to plant 
life, and no land that is free from bacteria can afford support to 
the human race. The nitrifying bacteria change the complex 
elements of the soil into simpler constituents necessary for the 
development of plant life. The effectiveness of these minute 
bodies is owing largely to the fact of their being reproduced in 
such enormous numbers in an almost infinitely brief period of 
time. 

The function performed by bacteria in the purification of 
water is also a most important one, but unfortunately their 
services in this respect have not been utilized to the extent the 
public needs would require. In many large cities the problem 
of the water-supply is becoming yearly more difficult to solve. 
Millions are expended in the attempt to secure a pure supply 
from a distance, and after all the result is far from being satis- 
factory. Doubtless it is better to obtain the supply of water 
from a pure source if possible, but unfortunately many cities 
and towns are so located that this cannot be done, and they are 
compelled to procure their water from rivers contaminated with 
sewage. It is in this particular instance that the influence of 
bacteria could be brought to operate with the most salutary 
results. 

It has been known for many years that under certain condi- 
tions sand forms a perfect filter, but it is only within recent 
years that the method by which this desideratum is obtained 
has been known. If contaminated water or sewage be permit- 
ted to filter through sterilized sand—i. e., sand deprived of or 
ganic life—the water will appear clear to the eye, but when 
subjected to chemical or bacteriological analysis it will be found 
teeming with organic matter or, possibly, with disease-produc- 
ing germs. But after being exposed to the action of the air for 
some time this same sterilized sand becomes a perfect filter, the 
water percolating ‘through it being perfectly pure and whole- 
some. The cause of this is that micro-organisms capable of de- 
stroying organic matter have attached themselves to the parti 
cles of the sand, thereby rendering it an efficient filter 

The importance of this agency has been recognized for a 
number of years in some cities and towns, and doubtless at no 
distant date filter-beds and bacteriological laboratories will be 
established in connection with the water-works of most cities 
and large towns. This work has been going on for years with 
marked success in London, where one hundred and twenty acres 
are used as filter-fields. Inthe outlying districts not receiving 
their supply of water from London, the greater prevalence of 
typhoid-fever and other diseases arising from the use of impure 
water is most marked, and proves the importance to the public 
health of the scheme of filtration in use in that overgrown city. 
A little over a year ago the city of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
adopted a similar system for the purification of its water sup- 
ply, the result being a remarkable reduction in cases of typhoid 
and similar diseases. Other cities and towns are following this 
example, and with consequences not less salutary. 

Within the body there is also an infinite number of micro- 
scopic organisms performing functions still more essential to 
the preservation of life. The leucocytes, or white corpuscles of 
the blood, have been invested with vast importance through re- 
cent researches. These minute creatures have been observed, 
after passing through the walls of the blood-vessels, to crawl 
about like amebe, and like them receive nutrient material into 
their bodies. But something more surprising still was discov- 
ered in the fact that these organized atoms guard the gatewa 
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of life and wage ceaseless war upon the numerous microscopic 
foes that convey disease and the seeds of death into our bodies. 
If the leucocytes are vigorous and sufficiently numerous, the in- 
vasion is repelled ; if not, the disease becomes established. In 
this warfare, whichever side gains the victory, there are no 
mutilated bodies left upon the field of battle. The vanquished 
find tombs within the bodies of the victors. N. MACDONALD. 


A Word from the West. 


THE Nineteenth Century Club in your city, I am told, is a 
polite arena in which men and women in dress-suits and kid 
gloves discuss men and things. At one of the recent gatherings 
the subject was ‘* Society,’ meaning, of course, that select num- 
ber of people in New York which alone has a right to the term. 
There is a certain narrowness of vision implied in this appropri- 
ation of a word elsewhere differently used that might be worthy 
of comment ; but let that pass. 

One of the members at that time made an impassioned appeal 
to the young men of birth and wealth to forsake the frivolity of 
their club windows, their paper chases, their golf-links, and de- 
vote themselves to nobler ends. These he specified. They were 
to enroll themselves and go forth into the West, riotous with 
heresies, social, financial, and economic, and tell them how to 
think and what to believe. 

Such ingenuousness in a sophisticated town is delightful. One 
can imagine with amusement the face of a Kansas farmer, say- 
ing, as he contemplates his hogs, ‘‘ I have to sell these to Armour, 
and I have to buy my meat of Armour,” when he is approached 
by a beardless missionary who has just pulled off his golf stock- 
ings and crammed an Evening Post in his pocket as he caught 
the train. 

The mistake of the speaker, and others of his kind, is that 
they conceive of education only as book knowledge. If one 
granted, as one would not, that while the East has all the book 
knowledge, the university training, and the West has only ex- 
perience, we would still not consider ourselves so badly off for 
material with which to form opinions. At no period has the 
world hesitated to back up experience as a first-class teacher. 

The delusion in the East that the West is outlying in darkness 
is curiously persistent in the face of certain facts. The roster of 
the Eastern universities discloses not a small percentage of West- 
ern men. Ann Arbor has been heard of. The Northwestern and 
the Chicago universities teem with students. Leland Stanford 
University and the University of California have some reputa- 
tion. Harvard not long ago brought a professor of law from 
the Iowa State College. Th. Bentzon has recently said that 
the ideal town in the United States is Galesburg, Dlinois. 
There, too, is a college of long standing. Ex-President Harri- 
son was a graduate of Miami University, in Ohio, founded in 
the beginning of the century, and so was Whitelaw Reid. There 
is scarcely a State that has not at least one college, a State insti- 
tution. ; 

But these aside, and with them the system of common schools 
surpassed nowhere in the East, there have been plenty of pub- 
lic events that ought to form food for reflection, so far as they 
pertain to such missionary efforts. The nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892 was accomplished in the teeth of New York 
and its imposing delegation, and he was elected without the aid 
of your State. Can anybody forget how Mr. Perry Belmont 
and Mr. William T. Whitney burried home from Europe to 
Chicago to take charge of things in 96, and how little the Chi- 
cago platform reflected their zeal? Did not Don Dickenson 
send impassioned protests during the last campaign against the 
Reform Club’s elaborate campaign-book being sent to Michigan 
if the State was to be saved for the Republicans? The most 
rampant silver man I know was converted to his views by the 

teform Club’s blue-book. 

To the issues of the last campaign the East was only awak- 
ened by the sense of impending danger. There was not a school- 
house whose lights at night gleamed far over the prairie that 
for at least four years before had not been charged with facts 
and fortified by statistics. I have listened to the street-corner 
talk in little Western towns from the long- whiskered men 
with hay clinging to their clothes, that your artists delight to 
caricature, their pockets bulging with those little facts, one 
of which, as Huxley used to say, could knock out the finest 
theory in existence. 

In the West patriotism is a more vital quality than it is on 
the seaboard, where the influence of Europe is more keenly felt. 
There men speak of country while tears roll down their cheeks. 
It is too soon to forget that when Mr. Cleveland startled this 
country aud Europe with his Venezuelan message, and while 
Wall Street and the Chamber of Commerce buttoned up their 
pockets, the West rallied like one man to his support, and it had 
no reason, either, to care for Grover Cleveland. 

We will admit, willingly, the supremacy of the East in cer- 
tain matters. We get from you the latest things in neckties, in 
trouser-cuts, the fashions for our women’s bonnets and josies. 
In time we catch your fads and latest slang. The theatrical 
people and the operatic folks put their best feet forward for 
you. You groom yourselves more carefully, and clip your 
speech better than we do. In such matters we grant we may 
imitate you to advantage. We love to come to your great, hos- 
pitable city and see the sights and all the fun. 

But these are incidental matters. The stomach of the East- 
ern man holds no more than that of the Western man. His 
mind is no more active, his observation of cause and effect no 
more keen. He has no more opportunity for the possession of 
material out of which opinions are made. The enterprises of 
the Western man are as large, his interests as great. In all 
things that concern this great country of ours no one has a 
greater stake, or looks after it better. 

We, too, sometimes take on a tone of ungodly arrogance, and 
say: ‘‘ When Grant and our boys got through fighting the bat- 
tles of the West we sent them to fight the battles of the East.” 
New York, with all the pomp and pageantry a metropolis com- 
mands, has just laid the great captain in his tomb. Yet Gen- 
eral Collis says, in the Sun, but for the zeal of a Western man 
who raised the money, Edward F. Craigin, this memorable 
function could not have taken place. Lincoln and Grant—a 
proud heritage! But they were ours before they were yours. 

JOHN TIMBERLAKE, 
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THE OPINIONS. 





On Slonopolists and Capitalists. 


” 


‘*My dear, 
monopoly, as you call it, is a great question—one that few men 


says Harry, deprecatingly, ‘‘this question of 


(he always pronounces the word as if it were spelled with cap- 
itals) can understand. It is much—much too complicated for 
you, 

It isn’t complicated in the least. Only think for a moment 
what the parent would say to the child who declared : 

‘“‘T must have all the cakes and apples, and nearly all the 
bread and butter. Willie and Jackey and Ned have tiny pieces 
of bread and butter, only each a tiny piece, and they are very 
hungry—but no matter ; I must keep al! I have—everything ! 
I can’t use it, but I will keep it from the others. Oh, yes, they 
are my little brothers ; but what do I care? Ill keep what I’ve 
got, and try to get more.” 

The most conservative of parents would look at such a child 
as a young monster of greed and selfishness, and, if he were an 
energetic man, would proceed to whale him into a better frame 
of mind. And how many such monsters there are, grown to 
man’s (noble 7?) estate, everywhere around us, as sadly in need 
of salutary whaling as ever was a gluttonous little boy ! 

And to think that any human being, as reasoning and as 
kind of heart as my good Harry is, should offer excusatory ex- 
planations of this greed and selfishness—and even try to make it 
appear something else not quite so wicked ! 

We were feeding the sparrows, Harry and I, on our veranda 
roof the other day. In the hungry crowd was one strong little 
‘‘ruffian in feathers” who darted always at the biggest piece, 
beat off the others less strong than himself, carried it away, and 


’ 


returned to repeat the performance. 
‘*T'd like to shoot that fellow,” said Harry, with a look of 
dire intent. ° 
‘* Why should you, dear 
of your ‘clever’ monopolists. He is ‘ shrewd and pushing’; not 


?” T asked, sweetly. ‘‘ He is only one 


merciless and selfish.” 
Harry was silent. I thanked nature for the little object-les- 
son that had made him think. 


The Increase of Sobriety. 


Dr. HOLMES, the genial Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, once 
said that while woman tempted man to eat there was no evi- 
dence to show that she was responsible for his drinking ; he took to 
thatof his own accord. Then more seriously he gave a contrast 
which he had witnessed in his life. When he was at college he 
had entertainments in his room, and it was considered as neces- 
sary to have drinkables as eatables, so general was the custom 
of the time; but now such a thing was scandalous. There is a 
familiar story told in every State of the East about the old farm 
er who came in for his groceries. The merchant said, ‘‘ What 
do you want with another barrel of whiskey? It’s been only 
two weeks since you got the other one.” And the farmer replied, 
‘*What’s one barrel of whiskey to a family of ten with the cows 
gone dry?” A Presbyterian minister was tried in an ecclesias- 
tical court, in the first half of this century, for making whiskey. 
The charge was not that he made whiskey, but that the whiskey 
was bad and was adulterated. It has not been so very many 
years since the first act on reaching home from the church serv- 
ice was to take a drink, and this was done by all the denom- 
inations and all the grades, from the minister himself to the 
sinner in the back pew. Our statesmanship was saturated with 
alcohol, and drunkenness did not count against a man socially 
It is one of the traditions of the United States Senate that some 
of its greatest oratory came from members ‘‘ under the influ 
ence,” and there are persons who claim that if it had not been 
for whiskey-drinking in Congress the Civil War would never 
have taken place. 

There have been great changes since those times, and these 
changes have come rapidly. There were several reasons for 
them. Just after the war there was the usual reaction from the 
strain and suffering of the five awful years, and it naturally 
sought comfort and contentment in the excitement of stimulants. 
Then the country began to readjust itself to its new conditions. 
The old order was gone never more to return. There was more 
to be done than to raise cotton and corn and wheat and depend 
upon cheap labor to do all the work. A great nation had been 
saved politically; it was yet to be reclaimed in other ways, and 
thus industry and manufacturing and the gridironing of the 
country with railroads and the netting of it with telegraphs, and 
all the things that went with these advance agents of civiliza- 
tion, wrought the revolution in men as well as in achievements. 
As the necessity of skilled workmanship increased, the undesir- 
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ability of alcohol became more pronounced. The labor had to 
be done with precision and dispatch, and a man who drinks is 
neither precise nor rapid, nor is he as productive as a sober man. 
Reforms work frorn below in spite of the blind confidence of the 
few who think they always come from the top. In this instance, 
however, they worked together, although the real beginning was 
from the bottom. It was this way. What the employers de- 
manded of their workmen society began to demand of them. If 
the superintendent contracted for sober labor, it became evident 
to the power which employed him, whether it was a millionaire 
or the government, that he ought to be sober, too, and thus by 
degrees it spread to all professions and all classes. Thedrunken 
lawyer lost his cases ; the drunken doctor lost his patients ; the 
drunken preacher was asked to resign by his congregation. 

And there was another reason, more powerful, probably, than 
all the rest, which led to the change. It was the recognition of 
the fact, as expressed by McDonough, the millionaire of New 
Orleans, who gave his millions for a boys’ training-school in the 
North, that ‘‘ without temperance there is no health.” People, 
as a rule, are as sensible as their experiences and environments 
and knowledge allow them to be, and there is a general average 
of wisdom running through mankind that makes progress sure 
and government safe. Health must always be the greatest 
thing in the world. Professor Drummond says love, and others 
say happiness, but without health where are these things? In 
nine cases out of ten they depend on health. In fact, about 
everything of value in this world depends on health. With it 
life is a blessing ; without it life is simply ‘‘the valley of the 
shadow of death.” So health becomes the joyous key-note of 
the times, and in its train are the millions of men and women 
and boys and girls, glorying in fresh air and solid food and sen- 
sible exercise, and finding more bliss in eight hours of dreamless 
sleep than in all the luxuries and indigestion of any orgie that 

tome in its palmiest days could have furnished. In more than 

one respect the Civil War saved the American people. The 
physical privations that were undergone brought, in the next 
generation, not children degenerated by alcohol, but heirs to 
strength and health made perfect by the strength and health of 
their parents. It is matter of the keenest satisfaction that in 
the years that have come since then the movement has been up- 
ward and onward in the manhood and womanhood of the coun- 
try. The United States is unquestionably the sanest, soberest, 
and solidest nation on the globe ; and it is this fact within the 
past quarter of a century that has explained why it has out- 
stripped all the wonders of history in the making of wealth and 
the doing of great things. 

It would be wrong, in accounting for the changes, not to men- 
tion the work of the various temperance movements. Many of 
them have been radical ; some of them have been extravagant 
and lawless, while others have proceeded strictly in the manly 
accomplishment of real practical good ; but all of them have 
been means to the end. They have made drunkenness unfash- 
ionable ; they have even made it inexcusable. They have 
marked the man who is seen going into bar-rooms, and they 
have come very near convincing a majority of the people that 
liquor-selling is to be treated not as a lawful occupation, but as 
a criminal proceeding. There are extremes in all things, of 
course, and there are great extremes in the liquor question. 
With them we have nothing todo. What we want to point out 
is not the change in liquor legislation, but the tremendous im- 
provement in the temperance of the people and in their social 
value and productive capacity. Temperance may not mean 
teetotalism, but it does mean the temperate use of things. It 
means that gorging either with meat or drink is a sin against 
nature and a degradation of the individual and a lowering of 
the society to which the individual belongs. It means even 
more than that: it means that the guilty one is destroying the 
very means by which he may amount to a larger value in the 
world ; for every excess bears compound interest, and nature 


allows no days of grace. Lynn R. MEEKINS. 


Metamorphoses of 
Postmaster Van Cott. 


THIS portrait of 
Mr. Cornelius Van 
Cott was originally 
published in  LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY a 
fortnight ago, on 
the occasion of that 
gentleman's reap- 
pointment as _ post- 
master of New York 
City. It is reprint 
ed here as Exhibit A 
in a little art-collec- 
tion we beg to pre- 
sent, illustrating il 
lustration as she is 
practiced by the 
great daily news- 
papers of this ar- 
tistic metropolis. 
The exploits of our 
diurnal contemporaries in this line have caused even the Quaker 
editors to open their eyes ; and the Philadelphia Inquirer pub- 


a | 
nee | 
EXHIBIT A—POSTMASTER VAN COTT, 


lishes a critical appreciation of the Pa 
four pictures re-c« ypied herewith, con- 
cluding with the remark that they 
account for New York’s demanding 
the passage of the Ellsworth portrait 
bill. 

Exhibit B is the Tribune’s version 
of Mr. Van Cott’s facial make-up ; 
and we are bound to acknowledge 
that it lets him off easily. 

Exhibit C is from the cinemato- 
graphe of the New York Herald,a 
paper which is the acknowledged 
authority on Paris weather, and g 
whose Personal Intelligence has no EXHIBIT B—‘' TRIBUNE,” 
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rival. It represents our postmaster as being bearded like a 
pard, or a populist ; but this is believed to have no political sig- 
nificance. 

Exhibit D, from the Journal, 
shows what the ‘‘ new journalism’ 
can accomplish, when it turns its 
stupendous resources to contem- 
porary portraiture. As an im- 
aginative work, this example is 
unsurpassed. 

Oxhibit E, of course, is from 
the World. Vat do you vant for 
acent? This portrait of Postmas- 
ter Van Cott is undeniably a per- 
fect likeness—of the late lamented 
Billy Birch, the burnt-cork min- 
strel. 





OXHIBIT E—‘‘ WORLD.” 


EXHIBIT D—‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


We may as well stop here. Enough has been shown to prove, 
if proof were necessary, that there are more things in the’*mod- 
ern morning papers than were ever dreamed of in the philosophy 
of slow-going pictorial weeklies. Ten years ago the newspapers 
were dreary wastes of reading-matter and matter-of-fact news. 
Now they have cablegrams from all the crowned and cracked 
heads of Europe, and can transform an advertising cut of Lydia 
Pinkham into a Queen Victoria on her jubilee day at an hour’s 
notice, 


Festive Berlin. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

BERLIN, April 30th, 1897.—We are on the threshold of a 
brilliant summer season. Society has been unusually gay during 
the court festivities, and the enterprising emperor animates the 
city to rival Paris of the third 
empire. But Paris never did 
have such accommodation for 
the thousands who come to 
spend their money as is the 
vase in this city. This is 
largely due to Berlin hoteliers, 
and one of the foremost is the 
proprietor of the Grand Hotel 
de Rome, descendant from a 
wealthy and patrician family. 
Asa man Herr Miihling tow- 
ers far above many of his col- 
leagues. In addition to a well- 
known name he has had all 
the advantages at the univer- 
sity and the military, in the 
latter of which he still holds, 
I believe, a colonel’s rank of 
the reserve. Extensive travel has sharpened his keen, penetrat- 





HERR MUHLING. 


ive judgment, and, together with a happy temper and ever- 
courteous disposition, he is regarded as the personification of an 
ideal modern hotelier—not too proud, nor ubiquitous, but always 
equable and confidence-inspiring. Generous to his staff, all of 
which are the pick of the proféssion, his house, which enjoys an 
incomparable reputation of many years, has become a rendez- 
vous for the nobility and aristocracy. To stop at the patrician 
Grand Hotel de Rome is equal to having the Union League Club 
printed on your card, 

But Herr Mihling also possesses a famous kitchen, of which 
an enthusiastic scribe wrote a praising essay in a London peri- 
odical recently. As a matter of fact, he employs Bertier’s sys- 
tem, famous the world over as one of the genii in Lucullan crea- 
tions. Possessed of large means and a liberal spirit, bis pur- 
chases, both of choice viands and rare vintages, have justly 
earned for him the title of ‘‘ the modern Horace.” It were but 
just to dwell on the exceptional location of his house, which, 
excepting one other, is the most favorable in Berlin, but I will 
reserve this for another letter. In answer to frequent inquiries 
concerning which is the most eligible and comfortable hotel in 
Berlin I may say the Grand Hotel de Rome is one of the first, 
and entitled to everybody’s confidence. DEWEY. 


The Two Pinakotheks. 


(From our Spe cial ¢ ‘orrespondent.) 


Mvenicu, May 1st, 1897.—The two Pinakotheks are to me the 
greatest sight in this city. I have now spent the better part of 
a day in the old Pinakothek, enjoying rare paintings by old 
masters, and to-morrow I shall visit the new Pinakothek, ris-a- 
vis, with its valuable collection by new masters. After this in- 
dustrious sight-seeing I am quite ready now to retire to my lodg- 
ings at the Grand Hotel Continental, five minutes’ walk from 
here, and enjoy the comforts of that modern hostelry. ‘To eat 
well is to live well,” said a French authority, and that accounts 
for the fact that well-informed travelers select the Hotel Conti- 
nenta/l, and in season, when even old customers are compelled to 
reside in private lodgings, they will persist in crowding the pict- 
uresque restaurant, because the best menu is here prepared by a 
famous French chef, and concurrent opinion has it that he serves 
the finest wines. 

Although, according to rule, there are two sides to every 
question, in this case all sides admit that the Grand Hotel Con- 
tinental ranks with the best in Europe. The great question 
among experienced travelers is: ** How can this house serve 
such excellent meals at these low figures?’ But the proprietor 
is an idealist rather than a money-grasper, and therein lies the 
secret. As physical content is essential to mental pleasure, the 
reader will pardon me for digressing from the original subject, 
which I promise to treat more fully in a future letter. The city 
is gradually filling up with strangers, and the art exhibition this 
summer will sorely tax the capacity of this exemplary house. 

C. FranK DEWEY, 
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WOMAN’S BUILDING, hina ata. 
Copyright by Howe. 





MACHINERY HALL. MINERALS AND FORESTRY. 
Photographs by Howe. 


THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION AT NASHVILLE. 


ON May Ist, the date of publication of this number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, the centennial exhibition of the State of Tennessee opens at Nashville, to continue throughout the summer, 
until November. The site occupied is a tract of great natural beauty, in the environs of the capital city, where the exhibition is installed in a dozen buildings remarkable for their 
dimensions, variety, and architectural beauty. Besides the great auditorium, with seats for six thousand people, there are buildings for commerce, agriculture, machinery, textiles, 
forestry, minerals, and the arts. The Government building was erected by order of Congress, and contains a representative exhibit. The Woman’s building is an impressive piece 
of architecture, designed bya woman. The History building is an adaptation of the Erectheum of ancient Athens, and the New York State building is Italian in style. The Transportation 
building is a model of severe simplicity. The administrative establishment is a serviceable structure. In fact, all the edifices are pleasing to the eye and appropriate to the uses to which 
they are put. The novelties include the duplication, upon a reduced scale, of the Egyptian pyramid of Cheops, and the reproduction of the Parthenon of Athens. These architectural 
features alone would suffice to place the Tennessee exhibition high among the international fairs held in the progressive countries of the civilized world. 

It is expected that the Governors of all the States will make a journey to Nashville in honor of the exhibition, and, though President McKinley cannot be present at the formal 
opening, he will be looked for after the adjournment of Congress. The executive committee of the exhibition has set apart special days for the several States. ‘‘ New York Day ” will 
occur at the end of the month of June. There are also to be days for telegraphers, for freighters, for Union and Confederate veterans, for press associations, for various religious denom- 
inations, for women, and for all kinds and varieties of people. In short, the wealth and the enterprise of Tennessee are fully engaged, and the popular enthusiasm in the State is 
unbounded. There is every reason to hope that a million visitors will appear in Nashville within the next six months. 
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OVER Wire "A CENTURY 
The Family Friend. 


( CHILDREN 
THE FRIEND OF 2 PARENTS 
! GRANDPARENTS 
MOTHER’S FRIEND, 


eRTEST 


The Cenuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 
Used Internally and Externally. 





Far superior toany imitation or substitute. 
It costs more to make, it costs more to buy— 
but ts cheaper because stronger, better 
and purer than anything 


(3"Note our Name on Label and Wrapper. 


Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 


HOW TO TRAVEL. 


Are you going to make | 
a trip? Do you know | 
about the proper season, 
climate, altitude, resorts 
and hotels of the place to 
be visited, or the most 
desirable routes for reach- 
ing it? These areimpor- | 
tant. The success of your 
trip will depend, largely on 
your knowledge of these 
questions. Unbiased ad- 
vice about everything per- 
taining to travel can be 
had on application. We 
might add that our tours 
offer the best facilities for | 
traveling comfortably and 
leisurely, but we supply 
also railroad and steam- 
ship tickets at lowest rates 
to all parts of the world. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB | 


31 East Fourteenth St., 
Union Square, 


Lincoln Building, 
New York 


»6 Washington St., Boston, Mass | 
roos Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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MORE LIGHT 


odont 


AND THE 


TEETH 


The lamp of learning has shown 
us why the teeth need daily care, 
and revealed the usefulness of 
Sozodont for nearly forty years. 





sane? & RUCKEL 

NEW YORK prietors 

A sample of ‘nkins and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. 














A chewing 
tobacco that’s 
so good it would 
be impossible 
to better it. 

One pound of Boot Jack 
in a convenient box by mai 


for$1.00—if your tobacconist 
doesn’t keep it. 


JOHN FINZER & BROS., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. 
and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Honwtncturers,. 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N y 


Ball=-Pointed Pens 


Luxurious Writing! 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


Made « 











~ Daylight trip, New York to Buffalo, via New York Central— 


of the 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


81. 20 per box of 1 gross 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 


H, BarnsripGe & Co 
Lippincorr & Co., 7 

Hooper, Lewis & Co., 

A.C. 


any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoInTeD pens are 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 


, 99 William St., New York 

15 Market St., Philadelphia. 

8 Milk St., Boston 

McCiura & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 











Have You Asthma 
or Hay-Fever? 


THE New African Kola plant is Nature’s bo- 
tanic cure for Asthma and Hay-Fever. Mr. 
A. C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, 


| writes that it cured him when he could not lie 


down at night for fear of choking. Rev. J. L. 
Coombs, of Martinsburg, West Virginia, testi- 


fies to his entire cure after thirty years’ suffer- 
ing, and many others give similar testimony. 
Its cures are really wonderful. If you suffer, 
we advise you to send to the Kola Importing 
1164 Broadway, New York, who will 
send you a large case by mail, free, to prove its 
It costs you nothing, and you should 
* 


Company, 


power. 
surely try it. 


A “FISHING TRIP 


along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Kailway is the title of a beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, the contents of which 
are devoted to practical methods of fish-catching in 
near-by lakes and streams 

One copy will be sent to any address on receipt of 
two-cent postage-stamp. George H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
Llinois 


A Few big drops of Abbott's Original Angostura 
Bitters make tasty the tasteless table waters. The 


| System responds all the better. 


It is the favorite of the artists | 





SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; sts, perfumers, fancy- 


goods stores 


druggi 


THE Sohmer Pianos are pronounced superior to 
all others by leading artists 


FACTS 
More infants are suc- 
Brand 


A POUND OF 


is worth oceans of theories. 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Condensed Milk than upon any other food. Infant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address to the New York Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, New York. _ 





WHEN you drink, drink GREAT WESTERN CHAM- 
PAGNE ; there's health and delight in every drop 


UsE Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the world-re 
nowned South American tonic 

Advice to Mothers: 
ING SyrvuP should always be 


Mrs. WINsLow's SooTrsH- 
used for children teeth- 


ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Set of twelve Portfolios, sixteen full-page 
each thirteen and one half by ele ven, one iundred and 
ninety-two pages in all; subject, ** Be autiful Paris * 
edition cost one hundred thousand dollars ; given ab 
solutely free, with beautiful case, by Dot isles Soap 
Manufacturing Company, Philade Iphia, Pennsylvania 
totheir customers. Write for particulars 
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THESE SPRINGS 


form a series of links between the 


INVALID and HEALTH. 


pleasant stopping-points on 
the overland trip. Six 
Cents for Tourist 
Literature. 
CHAS. S. FEE, 
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The American Gentleman’s 

DRINK. 

FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND 
MEDICINAL USE, 


10 THE 
| YEARS BEST 
old. “ WHISKEY 


IN AMERICA 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 


To ladies obliged to use a stimulant 
it is recommended because of its 


Absolute Purity, Gentle Mellowness 
and Great Age. 
Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Located in Montana and Wash- 
ington, amidst fine scenery, having 
a pure, bracing atmosphere and 
glorious climate —they are 
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“Most bicycle chains are tiv eted together, 
which means that the pins, or rivets, are of 
soft metal, and will wear or ‘‘ stretch.” 

We make ours with blocks and pins of 
steel, hardened by our own process, thor- 
oughly tested, and guaranteed to show less 
stretch than any chain made. 

You cannot rivet hardened steel, but 
there’s another way to do it; cut shows how. 

Cleveland features are all distinctive and 
peculiarly good ; send for catalog and learn 
| about them. 


| Cleveland and Westfield Bicycles, 
Made by H. A. LOZIER & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








New York. Boston. Philadelphia. San Francisco. 
| Toronto. London. Paris. Hamburg. 
| We will send a beautifully finished sample of 


Cleveland chain, made in the form of a watch-fob, to 
every bicycle rider that sends twelve 2-cent stamps 
with mention of this publication. Address Advertis- 
| ing Department 
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LOW RATES from eastern points to Elks’ Convention, 
Minneapolis, July 6th, 1897 
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Free 
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can be found. Perfect bearings, 
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are the riders of Waverley Bicycles. 
improved, is now sold at a price popular with all. 
want the very best, none better than the new 1897 Waverley Bicycle 


The price is $100. 
INDIANA BICYGCLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana, 











The reduction in price 
, made possible by a sav- 
ing in the cost of new 
machinery. 











The ’96 model, greatly 


For those w ho 


beautiful finish and the acme of 
Send for a Catalogue. 














FINEST ONE- DAY RAILROAD= 
RIDE IN THE WORLD. 











May 13, 1897. 
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FOR THE FOREIGN LEGION OF THE GREEK ARMY—-A PARTY OF ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS ON BOARD A GREEK STEAMER BOUND FOR VOLO—HELLENIC PATRIOTS, SWEDISH 
EMBARKING AT CORFU.—London Graphic. OFFICERS, AND ITALIAN SOCIALISTS, GOING TO TAKE SERVICE 
WITH GREECE.—//lustrated London News. 





CAPTAIN LAZU» AND HIS LIEUTENANTS—LEADERS OF THE GREEK 
INSURGENTS WHO FIRST CROSSED THE FRONTIER INTO 
MACEDONIA.— Daily Graphic. 


DEPARTURE OF ENGLISH RED-CROSS NURSES FOR THE SCENE OF HOSTILITIES. —BAlack and White. 





ON THE GREEK FRONTIER—ALL SAINTS’ MONASTERY 
Illustrated London News. 
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THE GREEK FRONTIER TOWN OF KASTRAKI, IN THESSALY.—///ustrated London News. 


MONASTERY OF ST. NICHOLAS, THESSALY.—Illustrated 
London News. 


LATEST EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE GRZCO-TURKISH WAR. 














LEGAL NOTICES. 
PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND 
POSTAL SERVICE. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5th, 1897 

SEALED proposals will be received at this depart- 
ment until Thursday, May 6th, 1897, at two o'clock 
p. M., for furnishing wrapping-paper, wrapping-paper 
for facing-slips, twine, letter-scales, postmarking and 
rating stamps, rubber stamps, canceling ink, pads, 
paper, rubber goods, pens, pen-holders, pencils, inks, 
mucilage, glass goods, rulers, folders, articles of steel, 
rubber erasers, books, typewriter supplies, aud mis- 
cellaneous stationery, in such quantities of the differ- 
ent articles respectively, and at such times and from 
time to time, as they may be ordered, during the fiscal 
year beginning July Ist, 1897, and ending June 30th, 
1898, for the use of any branch of the departmental or 
postal service 

Blanks for proposals, with specifications giving de- 
tailed statements of the requirements to be met in re- 
spect to each article, and also the estimated quantities 
probably to be required of each, and giving full in- 
structions as to the manner of bidding and conditions 
to be observed by bidders, will be furnished on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of the Division of Post 
Office Supplies, Post-Office Department, Washington, 
D..C 

The Postmaster-General reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids, to waive technical defects, and to ac- 
cept any part of any bid and reject the other part. 

JAS. A. GARY, 
Postmaster-General. 

PROPOSALS FOR MATERIALS AND WORK 
REQUIRED FOR BUILDINGS, APPARATUS, 
FIXTURES, ETC., AT RIKER’S ISLAND, NEW 
YORK CITY, will be opened at the Office of the 
Department of Correction, No. 148 East 20th 
Street, on May 1ith, 1897. For particulars, see 
= City Record.” 


Free to Every Man. 


THE METHOD OF A GREAT 
TREATMENT. 


HIM AFTER EVERY- 
ELSE FAILED. 


WHICH CURED 
THING 


Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a Strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it wasa 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 
tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now 
declares that any man who will take the trouble to 
send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost, because I want every 
weakened man to get the benefit of my experience. 

Iam not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us. 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 529 Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and the information will be mailed in a plain 
sealed envelope 





The ‘WAG can do no wrong” 
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You can secufe no handsomer, mofe 
reliable bicycle than the well-known 
Crawford, at its popular price. & 
Catalogue free. 
THE CRAWFORD MFC. CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
BALTIMORE. 


NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS, 








~ LONDON (ENGLAND). 
LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


Hl UICKLY. Send for ‘300 Inventions Want 
CET R CH Qi’ Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway,N.Y. 
Ho, DRUNKENNES 
AND 
Cured in 10 to 20 ull 


D No Pa 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEGANON, O10. 
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are the new standard of 
quality. A beauty of line, an 
Z exquisiteness of workman- 
ship, an easeofrunning never 
known in bicycles before 


Catalogue free. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO. 


17 Murray Street, New York. 
Middletown, Conn. Worcester, Mass. b 


Msn 


3 
Factories: 


(Lddhi 
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TEASET (iS) FREE 


Teas, Coffees, Spices, 
Send for New Premium 




















with $10.00 orders of etc. 
Great reduction in prices. 
and price-list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 


‘*Search=-Light”’ 
Always Bright. 








The Leader! 


A lantern that does not jar or blow out. 
Reflecting surfaces are always bright. 
All riders say it is—THE BEST. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Send for Catalog BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


0. 45, 











“Just hear dem bells, 
Dey’s ringing everywhere*’ 


<A HAVE A 77 RY 
iS Ye STYLES 


History made 
LIBERT Y 
BELL 
honored and 
loved - 
Sweeines> and 
purify of fone have | 
made 
Tne NEW — 
HEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 2 
widely known and universally appreciafed, ~ dW 
The acme of excellence - Lage 


The ideal of perfection- no BEY MainSc Bristol, Conn 
PILES! PILES! PILES! 


KTHAT’S ave THEIR OWN, 


upon application. 





Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
Uicerated and Itching Piles It absorbs the tumors 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in 


stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre 
pared 0, ‘y for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, We, and 

WILLIAMS M'F°G CO., Cleveland, .O 


nothing else 
$1.00 per box 





l 
| 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 








You Will Make No Mistake 


When taking out Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


A solid, reliable Company, with 
years of experience and Miillions 


of Dollars behind it. 


Assets, - - 









The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


of 


GIBRALTAR. 






$19,543,827 
14,158,445 
4,034,116 









Income, 


Surplus, 


'Send for information. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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A lasting 
scent of rare 
Fragrance and Delicacy. 
Has all the true odor of 
fresh natural Violets. 
Be surc ano cet N° 4711" 
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NoamiPeluer TOILET WATER ted 
S & KROPFF, NEW YORK.U.S.AGENTS: 
wF “IAEZCEZE SS LASS (CCE CSSAACISSACEDD | 
~ “A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSEeWITH 


_ SAPOLIO_ 
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9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. 
We have hased S.RAE & CO.’S FINEST 
}SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the open 
| market, and have submitted samples so obtained to 
careful chemical analysis. : 

We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- » 
ladulterated by admixture with any other oil or 
Jother substance. It is free from rancidity, and all 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AND FLAVOR. 


THE LEDOUX CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


* ARSE 
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S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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Est. 1836. 
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A Diease buy «& try 
" a ABOXor 
CATE TO DAY 


RSO*ALL DRUGGISTS 


OPI OL 
e&e 4/738 é 
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A CANDID OPINION. 


ALGY (striking u new theme)—* What do you think of this new monkey-language 
‘I think it’s very tiresome. 


ETHEL (yawning) - 


Baker § Chena 


made by 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 

at Dorchester, Mass. 

Has the well-known 

YELLOW 

LABEL 


on the front of every pack- 





age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere,” 
on the back. 


None other Genuine. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





$5.00, 
$8.00, 
$10.00, 


$25.00. 





BICYCLE 
KODAKS. 


















Nothing so fits into the pleasures of | 


Cycling as Photography. 


“ Bicycle Kodaks"' booklet free at agencies or by mail. 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for “Prize Contest” 
| Circular. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Rochester, N.Y, 








This Publication is printed with Ink 


manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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How Far 
have I gone? 


CYCLOMETER 


Answers accurately. 





Smallest, neatest, and only reliable cy 
» clometer onthe market. Weight, 1 oz 


Price, $1.50. 


; 


For sale by all reliable dealers : 
BOOKLET FREE ‘ 
VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford,Conn. 
hha a ah hh ee yh 


Pere Pare 
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CAI 


nen’ nul, ZX 


IT CANNOT DE 
IMPROVED 
IT CANNOT BE 











EQUALLED 
The (HOICEST of all 


2 oz.Trial Packa 





—\ Post paid fer 25 C.F 


for pair of 
CELLULOID 


WHISTOUNTERS 


MARBURG BROS 
BALTIMORE MD. 


wry Y55 ax: 7 


Ge Health and 


Good Cheer 























(CARBONATED) 
@ Always ready,always 
delicious, always pure 
’ and healthful. Spark- 
: ling, effervescent, re- 
. vivifying. A  temper- 
® ance drink foreverybody. 
fe Sold by all dealers by the bot- 
¥ tle and in cases of two dozen 
pints. See that HIRES and 
the signature, Charles E. Hires 
Co., are on each bottle. 
- Package of HIRES Rootbeer 
» extract makes 5 gallons. Sold, 
& as formerly, by all dealers, 

”, THE CHARLES E. HIRES (O., 
Philadelphia, 


Who can think 

ante omen n fd of some simple 
thing to patent? 

Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 


neys, Washington, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 


Saddle 
Comfort 


is found to perfection on our 
'97 Model. Narrowerin front 
than our’96. Broader in the 
rear. Rattan base, of course, 
for that’s the secret of our success. Wood 
fibre cannot stretch. Makes the seat firm 
but elastic, non-sagging and 
therefore healthy. 
Price, $3.50, express paid. 


MESINGER RATTAN SADDLE 


For sale everywhere 
HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
Sporting Goods, 

33 WEST 23d ST.. NEW YORK 








iwW.H. BAKER'S 


. Miss Ethel ?” 


A YAU! 
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Any one suffering from weakness of the chest, throat, stomach, kid- 
neys, liver, or lame back will find in 


f 
| Allcock’ 


not only a cheap but safe remedy. Be sure to get Allcock’s. 
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The beauty of a summer dress ~ 
Is in its dainty spotlessness; 

) The charm of evening linen, too, 

ij Is in its clear and snowy hue}; 

> And so the dress of mtan and maid 

wa), Depends alike on Iv _ ’s aid. 


MLC > Copyright 18% by The Pr + & Gamble Co, Cio'tt 


t 

Porous i 
Plasters ; 
5 








‘“VIN| MARIANI IS 
FORTIFYING.”’ 


IDEAL, IT 


Paris : 41 Bd. Haussmann 
Lonpon : 239 Oxford St 


52 W. 15th ST.. NEW YORK. 





MARIANI WINE- THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


IS BOTH REMARKABLY AGREEABLE AND 


CAROLUS DURAN. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 




















Ao 
Constable KC 


REAL LACES. 


Lace Skirts, 
Lace Flouncings, 
1//-Orer Nets for Dresses. 


LACE JACKETS. 


Lace Fronts, Collars, Fichus, 
Plaited Silk and Chiffon Fronts, 
Lace Ruffs, Stocks. 


VEILINGS, 


PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, 


COACHING UMBRELLAS. 
LADIES’ GLOVES. 


NEW YORK. 
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WHAT YOU SAVE 


is just 4% of what the best 
liked wheel in the world will 
cost you. 








The price of 1897 


Romer’ 


Bicyswcies 
“the 18 year old wheels 


$80 


TO EVERYBODY. 


Unique Rambler Booklet—free—at = 
Rambler Agency 


GOR MLL & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 

Chicag: Boston Washington New York, 

Brooklyn “Detroit Cincinnati. Buffalo, 
and London and Coventry, Eng 








Emphasizes 
the fact that 
the Columbia 
belongs to the 
limited and 
distinguished 
class of great 
mechanical 
creations. 

Why not get 
the best. 

POPE MF&, CO., 
Hartford, Conn 
Send 2 cent Stamp 
for ‘Catalogue, 





“HARITORDS, $60, $55, $50. Fa5° ° 
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Most Poputar. 








More Crescent Bicycles 
made and sold than any 
other kind—s56,000 Crescents 
sold in 1895, 70,000 in 1896. 
Crescent pothnt grows 
steadily. 

The reason is plain: we 
sell at fair, fixed prices the 
best and handsomest bicycles 
itis possible to produce. The 
same quality to afl, the same 
prices to. all— 











WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
CHICAGO—NEW YORK 


Catalogue free Agents everywhere. 
abbbdbabbaaahandaadaaahahadahaananannenennnnnennn. | 














PARIS 


EAU DE 








A POS/T/IVE DANDRUFF C 








PREMIUM NCI. 


ED. PINAUD'S. 


THE BEST HA/R ar come 


SHOULD BE ON THE DRESSING TABLE OF EVERY Awe, e, GENTLE Woman. THESCALPNEWLIFE AND VIGOR. 





EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 











37 Boutevaro ve STRASBOURG. 


QUININE 


HAIR TONIC 
THIS REMARKABLE TOILET PREPARATION 
HAS NO EQUAL FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR 
AND WILL,AF TER AFEWAPPLICATIONS,GIVE 










BEST QUALITY 


ew! CHOCOLATE BLUE LABEL 





























